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CHRONOLOGY 



1817 Born at Concord, Mass., a prosperous village and stage stop 
about 20 mi. N.W. of Boston. Site of the initial engagement 
in the Revolutionary War and later a rival to Boston as an 
intellectual center. 

1833 Enters Harvard College after preparing at Concord 
Academy. 

1837 Takes his B.A. at Harvard College; introduces himself to 
Emerson. Begins his Journal. 

1838 Opens a private school for girls with his brother John in 
Concord. First visit to Maine. 

1839 Makes his famous trip with John on the Concord and 
Merrimack rivers, August 31 -September 13. 

1841 Becomes Emerson's "handyman"; also begins his study of 
Oriental literature. 

1842 John Thoreau, to whom he was devoted, dies of tetanus, 
following an accidental cut while shaving. Contributes 
"Natural History of Massachusetts" to the Dial. 

1843 Becomes tutor to the children ot Emerson's brother, William, 
on Staten Island, in New York harbor. 

1845 Begins residence at Walden Pond on July 4. Begins work on 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 

1847 After leaving Walden Pond on September 6, he again takes 
up residence in Emerson's home while the latter is in Europe. 

1849 Returns to his father's home. A Week published but fails 
to sell. Sister Helen dies. "Resistance to Civil Government" 
(original title for "Civil Disobedience") published in 
Aesthetic Papers. Visits Cape Cod. 

1850 Again on Cape Cod. Visits Canada. 

1854 Walden published. 

1855 Third visit to Cape Cod. Putnam's Magazine prints four 
chapters of Cape Cod. 

vii 
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1856 On visit to Brooklyn meets Walt Whitman and hears 
Beecher preach. 

1857 Last visit to Cape Cod. Meets the abolitionist, Captain 
John Brown. 

1858 "Chesuncook" printed in the Atlantic Monthly. 

1859 Makes a speech in behalf of Captain John Brown in Concord. 

1861 Makes a trip to Minnesota. 

1862 Dies on May 6 of tuberculosis. 



INTRODUCTION 

Many great men are approximately duplicable if one has a fair 
knowledge of history. Perhaps Henry David Thoreau was not a 
great man, but he was a unique one. Whoever has truly made his 
acquaintance will think of no equivalent for him in either Europe 
or Asia in ancient or modern times. He was no Socrates with a 
devoted group of brilliant youth disturbing the serenity of his 
Athens; he was no Tibetan monk reflecting on the profundities of 
the universe; yet, without resembling them, he had an affinity to 
each of these. As a young man, he was a disciple of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the first citizen of his birthplace, yet a comparison 
with Emerson exposes more differences than similarities. He was 
an American, to be sure, but his most American traits individual- 
ism and loneliness are those that set his countrymen apart, not 
merely from Europeans and Asiatics, but from each other. His 
individualism was not a rugged self-assertiveness, like that of 
Andrew Jackson, Indian fighter and President of the United States, 
nor was his loneliness like that of Edgar Allan Poe, who could count 
no intellectual equals among his friends. One cannot think of him 
as ever raising his voice or thrusting his person into a group; never- 
theless he had friends who were both distinguished and undistin- 
guished; he was fond of talk and a writer of lengthy and brilliant 
letters, but he created no coterie and had no disciples. A provincial 
who never had a sense of narrowness, he addressed himself to his 
neighbors, yet succeeded in reaching the world. Subject of Concord 
gossip and amusement, he teases the critical imagination of cos- 
mopolitans today to explain the springs of his power. Perhaps he 
was that rare and enviable man who succeeded in being completely 
and utterly himself. 

No special commotion attended his birth on July 12, 1817, in 
Concord, Massachusetts, where his father, who failed in business, 
later made lead pencils by hand, studying always "how to make a 
good article," and where his mother ran a boarding house to sup- 

ix 
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plenient the family income, meager at best. The name he was born 
to was French Huguenot, but there was also Scotch blood on his 
father's side and pure Yankee on his mother's. Of his boyhood we 
know nothing save that his family once removed from the town to 
reside in Chelmsford and Boston, but returned to it, and that 
Thoreau prepared for Harvard College at Concord Academy. It 
would appear, however, that he had already formed a deep attach- 
ment for the fields and woods which lay for miles about Concord. 
"Though bodily I have been a member of Harvard University," he 
writes, "heart and soul I have been far away among the scenes of 
my boyhood. . . . My spirit yearned for the sympathy of my old 
and almost forgotten friend, Nature." Though the language is that 
of an adult, the emotion is that of a boy, and we must not forget 
that Thoreau was only sixteen when he entered Harvard. He was a 
tremendous student, but not in a conventional sense. He emerged 
a master of fluent Greek and Latin, erudite in the knowledge of 
English poetry, as a result of his own predilections in reading. 
Devotion to books set him apart from his fellows, whom no very 
rigid discipline or faculty example drove to study. "The really 
diligent student in one of the hives of Cambridge college," he mourn- 
fully reflected later, "is as solitary as the dervish in the desert." 
That he was able to maintain himself at Harvard was due to family 
sacrifice, summer teaching, odd jobs at odd hours, and grants from 
a college fund established for needy student*. 

Fortified with a recommendation from President Quincy which 
stated that he was "well qualified as an instructor for employment 
in any public or private school or private family," Thoreau on his 
graduation sought an appointment as a teacher. He taught for a 
few weeks in the fall of 1837 in the Concord grammar school but 
resigned when he was informed that he had to administer corporal 
punishment. In that same autumn he introduced himself to Emer- 
son, who had just come to fame through the publication of his little 
book Natitre (1836) and through his address The American Scholar 
delivered at the end of August. As their acquaintance ripened, 
Thoreau apparently confessed to literary ambitions, for Emerson 
advised him to keep a journal. Thoreau took that advice and dated 
his first entry "Oct. 22, 1837." Early the next year he and his 
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brother John joined forces and opened a private school in tlv^'r 
home in Concord. Because the brothers were "modern" in their 
notions of education they introduced recesses and genuine "field 
trips" and eliminated corporal punishment their school prospered 
and had to be moved to the now vacant Academy building. Prob- 
ably this working period with his brother was the happiest in his 
life, for the two young men were much devoted to each other. Their 
relationship involved a famous vacation together, which supplied 
the setting, the narrative thread, and some of the substance of A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (1849), Thoreau 's 
first book. Actually the excursion, in a boat of their own building, 
occupied two weeks, from August 31 to September 13, 1839. Fra- 
ternal affection got its severest test and survived when, unknown 
to Henry, John, who had been making some progress in his court- 
ship of Ellen Sewall, found himself rejected at her parents' instiga- 
tion when Henry proposed by letter and lost in this overture. 

The pair continued in close communion until they had to aban- 
don their school because of John's poor health. Having no desire 
to continue the project alone and drawn to Emerson because of 
the latter's promised aid in his writing, Thoreau went to Emerson's 
house to live and to serve as "handy man" about the place to keep 
the wood-box filled, to take care of the chickens and the garden. 
But his unspecified labors were to include occasional editing of the 
Dial and serving as secretary of the Concord Lyceum. 

Emerson, who still missed his dead brother Charles, wanted 
Thoreau for companionship and discipleship; he probably con- 
trived the employment (though he would have had to have some 
lesser person for it) for self- justification for Thoreau, who had his 
pride. Emerson was then quite convinced that Thoreau would be 
a poet. "One reader of yours," he wrote Carlyle, "dwells now in 
my house, and, as I hope for a twelfth month to come Henry 
Thoreau a poet whom you may one day be proud of." Reading 
Carlyle was not the only common interest of Thoreau and Emer- 
son; the older man found the younger to possess a richly stored 
mind and congenial tastes. Thoreau's reading overlapped Emer- 
son's at every point save one Emerson had gone further into 
Oriental literature ; but newly stimulated, Thoreau soon outmatched 
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his mentor in this area. Thoreau led Emerson out of the study into 
the fields; they walked and talked together. "It was a pleasure and 
privilege to walk with him," Emerson recalled; "he knew the coun- 
try like a fox or a bird, and passed through it freely by paths of 
his own. . . . Our naturalist had perfect magnanimity; he had 
no secrets; he would carry you to the heron's haunt, or even to his 
most prized botanical swamp possibly knowing that you could 
never find it again, yet willing to take his risks." While Thoreau 
was introducing Emerson to natural fact, making possible the 
verisimilitude of such pieces as "Woodnotes" and "The Snow- 
Storm," Emerson was using his personal influence to get the first 
of Thoreau's poems published. Meanwhile the two men were drawn 
even closer to each other by mutual sorrow when, wilhin two weeks 
of each other, Emerson lost his little son Waldo from scarlet fever 
and Thoreau his beloved brother John, who died horribly of tetanus 
from a slight cut received while shaving. 

On leaving Emerson's house, Thoreau went to the home of Emer- 
son's brother, William, on Statcn Island, in New York harbor, as 
tutor for the latter's children. He went armed, however, with let- 
ters of introduction from Emerson and Hawthorne to New York 
editors and publishers. Dutifully he made his calls, but he had 
very little success in New York, getting only one review to do, 
which the editor published with reluctance. Declining a proposal 
from a friend that they work a passage across the Atlantic to see 
Europe together, Thoreau returned to Concord and on July 4, 1845, 
moved into a cabin that he had erected on some uncleared land 
belonging to Emerson on the shores of Walden Pond. Here he was 
to reside until September 6, 1847, living off the vegetable patch he 
:leared and cultivated outside his door. Here friends came to dis- 
cuss literature and philosophy with him, and here he seems to have 
completed the manuscript of A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers which may explain the fact that there is no journal 
for these years. 

A Week was finally published in an edition of one thousand copies 
in 1849, after Henry had earned the money to pay the printing 
costs by reverting to the manufacture of lead pencils. There were 
only two reviews of the book and they were not helpful; the demand 
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was almost nil and Thoreau had most of the edition returned to him. 
He alluded ironically to his failure by saying that he had a thousand 
books in his library, seven hundred of which he had written him- 
self. Though critical opinion has never been warm toward the 
book, it has appreciably risen in recent years, probably because the 
character of A Week is beginning better to be understood. The book 
is not a simple narrative of an excursion that is the mere device, 
like a brace of parentheses, for holding the matter together; more 
correctly A Week is a prose poem, somewhat like Whitman's "Song 
of Myself" but with formally versified pieces intermixed, recording 
the thoughts of an acutely sensitive spirit who has surrendered him- 
self to Nature in two ways: to the multiple impressions her beauty 
makes upon his senses and to the speculations, in a transcendental 
way, that communion with her suggests. It is an immensely sub- 
jective book how subjective may be best appreciated if we discern 
that friendship is its climactic theme and that, as Thoreau treats 
friendship, he treats it elegiacally, with John in mind, and with 
collateral reference to Ellen Sewall. Just as a man on a river excur- 
sion feels no compulsion to travel fast and far, so A Week is leisurely, 
or even dilatory, in pace, the author pushing into this or that cove, 
as the chance association of speculatory thought suggests, to ex- 
amine its character, only here the cove may be the subject of what 
is poetry, the antiquities of New England, Ossian, or the habits of 
Cousin Trout. One needs to be relaxed to get the full value of A 
Week; the impatience of the modern reader is not adapted to its 
mood. 

The Walden Pond experiment was the great adventure of 
Thoreau's career, but it encompassed other adventures, like his 
first visit to the Maine Woods and his arrest for refusing to pay 
his poll tax so long as it went to the support of the Mexican War 
and the extension of slavery. Reflection on this last experience led 
to his essay "Civil Disobedience," which, like A Week, was also 
published in 1849, when it bore the title "Resistance to Civil Gov- 
ernment." This essay is possibly the most momentous ever penned 
by an American if its effect on mere numbers of mankind is any 
gauge. Embodying Thoreau's idea that a tyrannous government 
can best be withstood by the tactic of withholding one's taxes, it 
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attracted the attention of Mohandas Gandhi while he was a student 
at Cambridge. He translated it and issued it as a tract while he 
was still champion of the rights of Asiatics in South Africa. Re- 
turning to India in 1914, he employed its tactic five years later 
when he used it to resist the Rowlatt Acts and thereafter enlisted 
hundreds of thousands of Indians to try it to combat successfully 
the abuses of English rule. Besides its spirited exposition of the 
tactic of pacific resistance the essay embodies Thoreau's theory that 
all government should be displaced by a kind of evolutionary indi- 
vidualism: 

I please myself with imagining a state at last which can afford to be 
just to all men and to treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; 
which even would not think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few 
were to live aloof from it, not meddling with it nor embraced by it, 
who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow men. A state which 
bore this kind of fruit and suffered it to drop off as it ripened would 
prepare the way for a still more perfect and glorious state, which I 
have also imagined but not yet anywhere seen. a 

Thoreau left Walden Pond in 1847 to live again in Emerson's 
house and to fill the role of man about the place while Emerson 
was in Europe. That he filled the role too well is the contention of 
Henry Seidel Canby, who believes that Thoreau had long been in 
love with the second Mrs. Emerson, who was younger than her 
husband. The coolness that developed between the two men might 
be taken as evidence that Emerson discovered such a relation, if 
each man had not independently furnished another reason for their 
alienation. In his journal Emerson reveals vexation that Thoreau 
had grown critical of him it is hurt, not anger, that he betrays: 

Thoreau sometimes appears only as a gendarme, good to knock down a 
cockney with, but without that power to cheer and establish which 
makes the value of a friend. 

And again: 

Henry is military. . . . One would say that, as Webster could never 
speak without an antagonist, so Henry does not feel himself except in 
opposition. He wants a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, requires 
a little sense of victory. 

a "Civil Disobedience," p. 32. 
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Thoreau came to view the whole relation as stunting, as tragic; in 
his own journal he enters 

I had two friends. The one offered me friendship on such terms that 
I could not accept it without a sense of degradation. He would not meet 
me on equal terms, but only to be to some extent my patron. . . . Our 
relation was one long tragedy. . . . 

Of course this proves nothing about the relations of Thoreau and 
Lydian Emerson; it does establish, however, that no ingredient 
from that source was necessary for each man to view the other 
with pain. 

After leaving Emerson's, Thoreau moved into the attic of his 
paternal home and that house was to be his residence for the re- 
mainder of his life. Here he attended his sister Helen and his father 
in their last illnesses and here the remainder of his writing was done. 
He had completed the manuscript of Walden, it is said, before A 
Week was issued, but the failure of that book killed all immediate 
prospect of publishing another, and it was not until 1854 that it 
was issued. It found a little more favor than A Week had, but Henry 
David Thoreau was never to know success, though leading maga- 
zines, like Putnam's and the Atlantic were occasionally to publish 
him. He did, however, stir up his townsmen once more. When John 
Brown led his raid on Harper's Ferry and was taken prisoner, 
Thoreau, who had met him when he was soliciting funds, mounted 
the rostrum in Concord to plead his defense. Inasmuch as most of 
the North, together with all of the South, looked upon Brown as 
a mad fanatic, Thoreau had courage publicly to defend him. 
Before the outbreak of the Civil War Thoreau was in failing health; 
he was shot through with the germs of tuberculosis, which had de- 
stroyed his sister, but the gravity of his condition was not realized 
until after he had gone to Minnesota for "a change of air," then 
thought to be a remedy. To the advance of death he offered only 
the pacific resistance of good spirits. The town constable, who had 
turned the key on him in 1846 but was ever his friend, averred he 
had never seen a man die with so much peace and pleasure. The end 
came on the morning of May 6, 1862. "All memorable events," he 
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once wrote, "transpire in morning time and in a morning arros- 
phere." b 

Walden, the only book Thoreau published in the last eleven 
years of his life, is the strongest antimaterialistic book written 
by a man with a sensuous love of beauty. There is nothing ascetic 
about it; Thoreau forcefully disclaimed any renunciation of life. 
Indeed, he went to Walden Pond, he tells us, because he "wanted 
to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life ... to drive life 
into a corner and reduce it to its lowest terms. . . ." More prosai- 
cally, he wished to determine what the minimum concerns of life 
were what effort should go into securing food and drink, into 
procuring clothing and a habitation. He astonished his Yankee 
neighbors by stating the minimum essentials in terms of dollars 
and cents; they could not believe that any life could be purchased 
for so little. For cosmopolitans, he stated how simply life could be 
lived in terms of what he and they could get on without, and he 
chose as symbols everything that stood for "progress" in his times 
the railroad, the post-office, and the newspaper. But it is sometimes 
overlooked that he also provided a large budget of things that he 
deemed essential. In a word, he wanted to save time time for 
reading, time for the "unwritten languages" (the sounds of the 
field and forest), time for walking apart, time for conversation and 
friendship, and time to know the cosmos. No man has ever valued 
leisure so highly as did Thoreau in this book. "I love a broad margin 
to my life," he said very simply. But he wanted that margin for a 
different kind of living than was practiced round about him or is 
indulged in today. He does his best to make what he regarded as 
the better employments attractive. Arguing for reading, he wrote, 
"In accumulating property for ourselves or our posterity, in found- 
ing a family or a state, or acquiring fame even, we are mortal; but 
in dealing with truth we are immortal and need fear no change 
nor accident." But if argument is inappropriate he turns to the 
seductive language of poetry to make his vision of life attractive: 
"The winds which passed over my dwelling were such a:, sweep 
over the ridges of mountains, bearing the broken strains, or celestial 
parts only, of terrestrial music. The morning wind forever blows; 

b "Where I Lived, and What I Lived For," p. 40. 
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the poem of creation is uninterrupted, but few are the ears that 
hear it. Olympus is but the outside of the earth everywhere." c If 
"Civil Disobedience" is the Politics of Thoreau, Walden is his 
Economics, but it is an Economics with the pleasant obverse of the 
coin for once exposed. 

After Thoreau 's death numerous volumes were put together out 
of his scattered essays and unpublished manuscripts. As wholes, 
these have less interest than the books Thoreau issued in his life- 
time, for they are not of his design. They do, however, contain 
many precious examples of his prose. Of the complete essays, one 
may cite as illustrative "Life Without Principle," and "Walking." 
The former, like Walden, is a tract against materialism, but delight- 
ful because of its fresh material and the ringing quality of its prose. 
The California gold rush, for example, seemed to Thoreau "to 
reflect the greatest disgrace on mankind. ... It makes God to 
be a moneyed gentleman who scatters a handful of pennies in order 
to see mankind scramble for them." Some readers prize the 
memorable vignette of a shipwreck in this same essay, with 
the cargo of rags, juniper-berries, and bitter almonds strewn along 
the shore, which drew from Thoreau the caustic comment: 

It seemed hardly worth the while to tempt the dangers of the sea 
between Leghorn and New York for the sake of a cargo of juniper- 
berries and bitter almonds. America sending to the Old World for her 
bitters! Is not the sea-brine, is not shipwreck, bitter enough to make 
the cup of life go down here? 

Other readers will prefer the longer account of another wreck 
in the volume called Cape Cod, wherein Thoreau reveals a repor- 
torial sense that would equate him with the best-trained journalists 
of our own time. The essay entitled "Walking" is on a subject ex- 
ploited by English essayists from Hazlitt to Stevenson; one need not 
feel himself provincial for preferring it to all the others. Thoreau 
somehow has infused into it cosmic power: it is the best statement 
of the pioneering spirit when that urge was as important as eco- 
nomics in driving men westward. "Every sunset which I witness 
inspires me with a desire to go to a West as distant and as fair as 

*lbid., p. 36. 
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that into which the sun goes down. He appears to migrate west- 
ward daily and tempt us to follow him. He is the Great Western 
Pioneer whom the nations follow." d Doubtless it was passages like 
this, intermingled with homely aphorisms, which tempted a critic 
long ago to term Thoreau's style "celestial homespun." No better 
epithet can possibly be found for it. Thoreau the writer is quite 
as likely to survive as Thoreau the thinker, for not only are they 
conjoined, but they are touched alike by divine fire, the one to 
see more clearly, the other to speak more beautifully. 

OSCAR CARGILL 
a Walking," p. 119. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 



The sources of the selections contained in this edition of repre- 
sentative writings of Henry D. Thoreau are so varied and numerous 
that, for the convenience of the reader, they are given in footnotes 
to the individual selections. Both footnotes and appendix notes 
have been supplied by the editor, and, to avoid confusion with 
Thoreau's own notes, editorial footnotes appear in brackets. 
In order to distinguish Thoreau's own poems from poems of other 
authors quoted in the essays, the former have been set in the same 
type size used for the text matter and the latter in the smaller size 
used throughout for quoted matter. The headings given for the 
various "Familiar Letters" have been inserted by the editor. Ex- 
cept where specifically indicated, all selections are complete. Spell- 
ing and punctuation have been revised to conform to current 
American usage. 



HENRY D. THOREAU 

SELECTED WRITINGS ON 
NATURE AND LIBERTY 



SIC VITA a 

I am a parcel of vain strivings tied 

By a chance bond together, 
Dangling this way and that, their links 
Were made so loose and wide, 

Methinks, 
For milder weather. 

A bunch of violets without their roots, 

And sorrel intermixed, 
Encircled by a wisp of straw 
Once coiled about their shoots, 

The law 
By which I'm fixed. 

A nosegay which Time clutched from out 

Those fair Elysian fields, 
With weeds and broken stems, in haste, 
Doth make the rabble rout 

That waste 
The day he yields. 

And here I bloom for a short hour unseen, 

Drinking my juices up, 
With no root in the land 

To keep my branches green, 

But stand 
In a bare cup. 

Some tender buds were left upon my stem 

In mimicry of life, 
But ah! the children will not know, 
Till time has withered them, 

The woe 

With which they're rife. 
[From A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, "Friday."] 
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But now I see I was not plucked for naught, 

And after in life's vase 
Of glass set while I might survive, 
But by a kind hand brought 

Alive 
To a strange place. 

That stock thus thinned will soon redeem its hours, 

And by another year, 
Such as God knows, with freer air, 
More fruits and fairer flowers 

Will bear, 
While I droop here. 



A PRAYER b 

Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself. 
That in my actions I may soar as high, 
As I can now discern with this clear eye. 
And next in value, which thy kindness lends, 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 
Howe'er they think or hope that it may be, 
They may not dream how thou'st distinguished me. 
That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practice more than my tongue saith; 

That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines, 

That I thy purpose did not know. 
Or overrated thy designs. 

b [Printed in Dial, October, 1842.] 



POEMS 

HAZE C 

Where gleaming fields of haze 
Meet the voyageur's gaze, 
And above, the heated air 
Seems to make a river there, 
The pines stand up with pride 
By the Souhegan's side, 
And the hemlock and the larch 
With their triumphal arch 
Are waving o'er its march 

To the sea. 

No wind stirs its waves, 
But the spirits of the braves 

Hov'ring o'er, 
Whose antiquated graves 
Its still water laves 

On the shore. 

With an Indian's stealthy tread 
It goes sleeping in its bed, 
Without joy or grief, 
Or the rustle of a leaf, 
Without a ripple or a billow, 
Or the sigh of a willow, 
From the Lyndeboro' hills 
To the Merrimack mills. 
With a louder din 
Did its current begin, 
When melted the snow 
On the far mountain's brow. 
And the drops came together 
In that rainy weather. 
Experienced river, 
Hast thou flowed forever? 
Souhegan soundeth old, 
c [From A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, "Tuesday.'*] 
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But the half is not told, 

What names hast thou borne, 

In the ages far gone, 

When the Xanthus and Meander 

Commenced to wander, 

Ere the black bear haunted 

Thy red forest floor, 
Or Nature had planted 

The pines by thy shore? 



SMOKE d 

Light-winged Smoke, Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 
Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts; 
By night star-veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the sun; 
Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth, 
And ask the Gods to pardon this clear flame. 



LATELY, ALAS, I KNEW A GENTLE BOY" 

Lately, alas, I knew a gentle boy, 

Whose features all were cast in Virtue's mold, 

As once she had designed for Beauty's toy, 
But after manned him for her own stronghold. 

<* [Printed in Dial, April, 1843 ] 

e [From A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, '"Wednesday." 
The "gentle boy" was Ellen Sewall's bi other, Edmund, who stayed with the 
Thoreavt in Concord 1 



POEMS 

Un every side he open was as day, 

That you might see no lack of strength within, 
For walls and ports do only serve alway 

For a pretense to feebleness and sin. 

Say not that Caesar was victorious, 

With toil and strife who stormed the House of Fame, 
In other sense this youth was glorious, 

Himself a kingdom wheresoe'er he came. 

No strength went out to get him victory, 
When all was income of its own accord ; 

For where he went none other was to see, 
But all were parcel of their noble lord. 

He forayed like the subtile haze of summer, 
That stilly shows fresh landscapes to our eyes, 

And revolutions works without a murmur, 
Or rustling of a leaf beneath the skies. 

So was t taken unawares by this, 

f quite forgot my homage to confess; 
Yet now am forced to know, though hard it is, 

I might have loved him had I loved him less. 

Each moment as we nearer drew to each, 

A stern respect withheld us farther yet, 
So that we seemed beyond each other's reach, 

And less acquainted than when first we met. 

We two were one while we did sympathize, 
So could we not the simplest bargain drive; 

And what avails it now that we are wise, 
If absence doth this doubleness contrive? 

Eternity may not the chance repeat, 

But I must tread my single way alone, 
In sad remembrance that we once did meet, 

And know that bliss irrevocably gone. 
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The spheres henceforth my elegy shall sing, 

For elegy has other subject none; 
Each strain of music in my ears shall ring 

Knell of departure from that other one. 

Make haste and celebrate my tragedy; 

With fitting strain resound ye woods and fields; 
Sorrow is dearer in such case to me 

Than all the joys other occasion yields. 



Is't then too late the damage to repair? 

Distance, forsooth, from my weak grasp hath reft 
The empty husk, and clutched the useless tare, 

But in my hands the wheat and kernel left. 

If I but love that virtue which he is, 
Though it be scented in the morning air, 

Still shall we be truest acquaintances, 
Nor mortals know a sympathy more rare. 



INSPIRATION f 

If with light head erect I sing, 

Though all the Muses lend their force, 

From my poor love of anything; 

The verse is weak and shallow as its source. 

But if with bended neck I grope, 

Listening behind me for my wit, 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep back than forward it; 

Making my soul accomplice there 
Unto the flame my heart hath lit, 
Then will the verse forever wear 
Time cannot bend the line which God hath writ. 
f [Printed in Commonwealth, June 19, 1863.] 



WHERE I LIVED, AND WHAT I LIVED FOR a 

AT A certain season of our life we are accustomed to consider 
every spot as the possible site of a house. I have thus surveyed the 
country on every side within a dozen miles of where I live. In 
imagination I have bought all the farms in succession, for all were 
to be bought, and I knew their price. I walked over each farmer's 
premises, tasted his wild apples, discoursed on husbandry with 
him, took his farm at his price, at any price, mortgaging it to him 
in my mind; even put a higher price on it took everything but 
a deed of it, took his word for his deed, for I dearly love to talk 
cultivated it, and him, too, to some extent, I trust, and withdrew 
when I had enjoyed it long enough, leaving him to carry it on. 
This experience entitled me to be regarded as a sort of real estate 
broker by my friends. Wherever I sat there I might live, and the 
landscape radiated from me accordingly. What is a house but a 
sedcs, a seat? better if a country seat. I discovered many a site 
for a house not likely to be soon improved, which some might 
have thought too far from the village, but to my eyes the village 
was too far from it. Well, there I might live, I said; and there I 
did live, for an hour, a summer and a winter life; saw how I could 
let the years run off, buffet the winter through, and see the spring 
come in. The future inhabitants of this region, wherever they may 
place their houses, may be sure that they have been anticipated. 
An afternoon sufficed to lay out the land into orchard, wood lot, 
~*ul pasture, and to decide what fine oaks or pines should be left 
to stand before the door, and whence each blasted tree could be 
seen to the best advantage; and then I let it lie, fallow perchance, 
for a man is rich in proportion to the number of things which he 
can afford to let alone. 

My imagination carried me so far that I even had the refusal 
of several farms the refusal was all I wanted but I never got 

a [Chapter 2 of the first edition of Wai den (1854).] 

33 
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my fingers burned by actual possession. The nearest that I came 
to actual possession was when I bought the Hollowell place, and 
had begun to sort my seeds, and collected materials with which to 
make a wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with; but before the 
owner gave me a deed of it, his wife every man has such a wife 
changed her mind and wished to keep it, and he offered me ten 
dollars to release him. Now, to speak the truth, I had but ten 
cents in the world, and it surpassed my arithmetic to tell if I was 
that man who had ten cents, or who had a farm, or ten dollars, or 
all together. However, I let him keep the ten dollars and the farm 
too, for I had carried it far enough; or rather, to be generous, I 
sold him the farm for just what I gave for it and, as he was not 
a rich man, made him a present of ten dollars, and still had my 
ten cents, and seeds, and materials for a wheelbarrow left. I found 
thus that I had been a rich man without any damage to my 
poverty. But I retained the landscape, and I have since annually 
carried off what it yielded without a wheelbarrow. With respect to 
landscapes 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute b 

I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, having enjoyed the 
most valuable part of a farm, while the crusty farmer supposed 
that he had got a few wild apples only. Why, the owner does not 
know it for many years when a poet has put his farm in rhyme, the 
most admirable kind of invisible fence, has fairly impounded it, 
milked it, skimmed it, and got all the cream and left the farmer 
only the skimmed milk. 

The real attractions of the Hollowell farm, to me, were: its com- 
plete retirement, being about two miles from the village, half a 
mile from the nearest neighbor, and separated from the highway 
by a broad field; its bounding on the river, which the owner said 
protected it by its fogs from frosts in the spring, though that 
was nothing to me; the gray color and ruinous state of the house 
ind barn, and the dilapidated fences, which pur such an interval 

b [From "Verses Supposed to be Written by Alexander Selkirk," by the 
English pott William Cowper (1731-1800) ] 
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between me and the last occupant; the hollow and lichen-covered 
apple trees, gnawed by rabbits, showing what kind of neighbors I 
should have; but above all, the recollection I had of it from my 
earliest voyages up the river, when the house was concealed be- 
hind a dense grove of red maples, through which I heard the house 
dog bark. I was in haste to buy it before the proprietor finished 
getting out some rocks, cutting down the hollow apple trees, and 
grubbing up some young birches which had sprung up in the 
pasture, or, in short, had made any more of his improvements. To 
enjoy these advantages I was ready to carry it on; like Atlas, to 
take the world on my shoulders I never heard what compensa- 
tion he received for that and do all those things which had no 
other motive or excuse but that I might pay for it and be un- 
molested in my possession of it; for I knew all the while that it 
would yield the most abundant crop of the kind I wanted if I 
could only afford to let it alone. But it turned out as I have said. 

All that I could say, then, with respect to farming on a large 
scale I have always cultivated a garden was that I had had 
my seeds ready. Many think that seeds improve with age. I have 
no doubt that time discriminates between the good and the bad; 
and when at last I shall plant, I shall be less likely to be dis- 
appointed. But I would say to my fellows, once for all, "As long 
as possible live free and uncommitted. It makes but little differ- 
ence whether you are committed to a farm or the county jail." 

Old Cato, whose De re rustica is my Cultivator? says 
and the only translation I have seen makes sheer nonsense of 
the passage "When you think of getting a farm turn it thus 
in your mind, not to buy greedily, nor spare your pains to look 
at it, and do not think it enough to go round it once. The oftener 
you go there the more it will please you, if it is good." I think I 
shall not buy greedily, but go round and round it as long as I 
live, and be buried in it first, that it may please me the more at 
last. 



The present was my next experiment of this kind, which I pur- 
pose to describe more at length, for convenience putting the ex- 
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perience of two years into one. As I have said, I do not propose 
to write an ode to dejection, 2 but to brag as lustily as chanticleer 
in the morning, standing on his roost, if only to wake my neigh- 
bors up. 

When first I took up my abode in the woods, that is, began to 
spend my nights as well as days there, which, by accident, was on 
Independence Day, or the Fourth of July, 1845, m Y house was 
not finished for winter, but was merely a defense against the rain, 
without plastering or chimney, the walls being of rough, weather- 
stained boards, with wide chinks, which made it cool at night. 
The upright white hewn studs and freshly planed door and window 
casings gave it a clean and airy look, especially in the morning 
when its timbers were saturated with dew, so that I fancied that 
by noon some sweet gum would exude from them. To my imagina- 
tion it retained throughout the day more or less of this auroral 
character, reminding me of a certain house on a mountain which 
I had visited a year before. This was an airy and unplastered 
cabin, fit to entertain a traveling god, and where a goddess might 
trail her garments. The winds which passed over my dwelling 
were such as sweep over the ridges of mountains, bearing the 
broken strains, or celestial parts only, of terrestrial music. The 
morning wind forever blows; the poem of creation is uninter- 
rupted, but few are the ears that hear it. Olympus is but the 
outside of the earth everywhere. 

The only house I had been the owner of before, if I except a 
boat, was a tent which I used occasionally when making excur- 
sions in the summer, and this is still rolled up in my garret; but 
the boat, after passing from hand to hand, has gone down the 
stream of time. With this more substantial shelter about me, I 
had made some progress toward settling in the world. This frame, 
so slightly clad, was a sort of crystallization around me and 
reacted on the builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a picture in 
outlines. I did not need to go outdoors to take the air, for the 
atmosphere within had lost none of its freshness. It was not so 
much withindoors as being a door where I sat, even in the 
rainiest weather. The Harivansa 3 says, "An abode without birds 
is like a meat without seasoning." Such was not my abode, for I 
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found myself suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by having im- 
prisoned one, but having caged myself near them. I was not only 
nearer to some of those which commonly frequent the garden and 
the orchard, but to those wilder and more thrilling songsters of 
the forest which never, or rarely, serenade a villager the wood 
thrush, the veery, the scarlet tanager, the field sparrow, the whip- 
poorwill, and many others. 

I was seated by the shore of a small pond, about a mile and a 
half south of the village of Concord and somewhat higher than 
it, in the midst of an extensive wood between that town and 
Lincoln, and about two miles south of that our only field known 
to fame, Concord Battleground; 4 but I was so low in the woods 
that the opposite shore, half a mile off, like the rest covered with 
wood, was my most distant horizon. For the first week, whenever 
I looked out on the pond it impressed me like a tarn high up on 
the side of a mountain, its bottom far above the surface of other 
lakes; and, as the sun arose, I saw it throwing off its nightly 
clothing of mist, and here and there, by degrees, its soft ripples 
or its smooth reflecting surface was revealed, while the mists, 
like ghosts, were stealthily withdrawing in every direction into 
the woods, as at the breaking up of some nocturnal conventicle. 
The very dew seemed to hang upon the trees later into the day 
than usual, as on the sides of mountains. 

This small lake was of most value as a neighbor in the intervals 
of a gentle rainstorm in August, when, both air and water being 
perfectly still but the sky overcast, midafternoon had all the 
serenity of evening, and the wood thrush sang around and was 
heard from shore to shore. A lake like this is never smoother than 
at such a time; and the clear portion of the air above it being 
shallow and darkened by clouds, the water, full of light and re- 
flections, becomes a lower heaven itself so much the more impor- 
tant. From a hilltop near by, where the wood had been recently 
cut off, there was a pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
through a wide indentation in the hills which form the shore there, 
where their opposite sides sloping toward each other suggested a 
stream flowing out in that direction through a wooded valley, but 
stream there was none. That way I looked between and over the 
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near green hills to some distant and higher ones in the horizon, 
tinged with blue. Indeed, by standing on tiptoe I could catch a 
glimpse of some of the peaks of the still bluer and more distant 
mountain ranges in the northwest, those true-blue coins from 
heaven's own mint, and also of some portion of the village. But in 
other directions, even from this point, I could not see over or be- 
yond the woods which surrounded me. It is well to have some 
water in your neighborhood, to give buoyancy to and float the 
earth. One value even of the smallest well is that when you look 
into it you see that earth is not continent but insular. This is as 
important as that it keeps butter cool. When I looked across the 
pond from this peak toward the Sudbury meadows, which in time 
of flood I distinguished elevated, perhaps by a mirage, in their 
seething valley, like a coin in a basin, all the earth beyond the 
pond appeared like a thin crust insulated and floated even by this 
small sheet of intervening water, and I was reminded that this on 
which I dwelt was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was still more contracted, I did 
not feel crowded or confined in the least. There was pasture 
enough for my imagination. The low shrub-oak plateau to which 
the opposite shore arose stretched away toward the prairies of 
the West and the steppes of Tartary, affording ample room for 
all the roving families of men. "There are none happy in the world 
but beings who enjoy freely a vast horizon," said Damodara, 5 
when his herds required new and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and I dwelt nearer to those 
parts of the universe and to those eras in history which had most 
attracted me. Where I lived was as far off as many a region 
viewed nightly by astronomers. We are wont to imagine rare and 
delectable places in some remote and more celestial corner of the 
system, behind the constellation of Cassiopeia's Chair, far from 
noise and disturbance. I discovered that my house actually had its 
site in such a withdrawn, but forever new and unprofaned, 
part of the universe. If it were worth the while to settle in those 
parts near to the Pleiades or the Hyades, to Aldebaran or Altair, 
then I was really there, or at an equal remoteness from the life 
which I had left behind, dwindled and twinkling with as fine a ray 
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to my nearest neighbor, and to be seen only in moonless nights by 
him. Such was that part of creation where I had squatted 

There was a shepherd that did live, 

And held his thoughts as high 
As were the mounts whereon his flocks 

Did hourly feed him by. 

What should we think of the shepherd's life if his flocks always 
wandered to higher pastures than his thoughts? 

Every morning was a cheerful invitation to make my life of 
equal simplicity, and I may say innocence, with Nature herself. 
I have been as sincere a worshipper of Aurora as the Greeks. I got 
up early and bathed in the pond; that was a religious exercise, 
and one of the best things which I did. They say that characters 
were engraven on the bathing tub of King Tching-thang to this 
effect: "Renew thyself completely each day; do it again, and 
again, and forever again." I can understand that. Morning brings 
back the heroic ages. I was as much affected by the faint hum of 
a mosquito making its invisible and unimaginable tour through 
my apartment at earliest dawn, when I was sitting with door and 
windows open, as I could be by any trumpet that ever sang of 
fame. It was Homer's requiem itself an Iliad and Odyssey in the 
air singing its own wrath and wanderings. There was something 
cosmical about it, a standing advertisement, till forbidden, of the 
everlasting vigor and fertility of the world. The morning, which 
is the most memorable season of the day, is the awakening hour. 
Then there is least somnolence in us; and for an hour, at least, 
some part of us awakes which slumbers all the rest of the day and 
night. Little is to be expected of that day, if it can be called a 
day, to which we are not awakened by our Genius, but by the 
mechanical nudgings of some servitor; are not awakened by our 
own newly acquired force and aspirations from within, accom- 
panied by the undulations of celestial music instead of factory 
bells, and a fragrance filling the air to a higher life than we fell 
asleep from; and thus the darkness bear its fruit, and prove itself 
to be good, no less than the light. That man who does not believe 
that each day contains an earlier, more sacred, and auroral hour 
than he has yet profaned has despaired of life, and is pursuing a 
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descending and darkening way. After a partial cessation of his 
sensuous life, the soul of man, or its organs rather, are rein- 
vigorated each day, and his Genius tries again what noble life 
it can make. All memorable events, I should say, transpire in 
morning time and in a morning atmosphere. The Vedas say, "All 
intelligences awake with the morning." 8 Poetry and art, and the 
fairest and most memorable of the actions of men date from such 
an hour. All poets and heroes, like Memnon, are the children of 
Aurora and emit their music at sunrise. To him whose elastic and 
vigorous thought keeps pace with the sun the day is a perpetual 
morning. It matters not what the clocks say or the attitudes and 
labors of men. Morning is when I am awake and there is a dawn 
in me. Moral reform is the effort to throw off sleep. Why is it 
that men give so poor an account of their day if they have not 
been slumbering? They are not such poor calculators. If they had 
not been overcome with drowsiness, they would have performed 
something. The millions are awake enough for physical labor; but 
only one in a million is awake enough for effective intellectual 
exertion, only one in a hundred millions to a poetic or divine life. 
To be awake is to be alive. I have never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I have looked him in the face? 

We must learn to reawaken and keep ourselves awake, not by 
mechanical aids, but by an infinite expectation of the dawn, which 
does not forsake us in our soundest sleep. I know of no more 
encouraging fact than the unquestionable ability of man to elevate 
his life by a conscious endeavor. It is something to be able to 
paint a particular picture or to carve a statue, and so to make a 
few objects beautiful; but it is far more glorious to carve and 
paint the very atmosphere and medium through which we look, 
which morally we can do. To affect the quality of the day, that 
is the highest of arts. Every man is tasked to make his life, even in 
its details, worthy of the contemplation of his most elevated and 
critical hour. If we refused, or rather used up such paltry informa- 
tion as we get, the oracles would distinctly inform us how this 
might be done. 

I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to 
front only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn 
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what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. I did not wish to live what was not life, living 
is so dear; nor did I wish to practice resignation, unless it was 
quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow 
of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all 
that was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive 
life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it 
proved to be mean, why then to get the whole and genuine mean- 
ness of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it were 
sublime, to know it by experience and be able to give a true 
account of it in my next excursion. For most men, it appears to 
me, are in a strange uncertainty about it, whether it is of the 
devil or of God, and have somewhat hastily concluded that it is 
the chief end of man here to "glorify God and enjoy him forever." 
Still we live meanly, like ants, though the fable tells us that we 
were long ago changed into men; like pygmies we fight with 
cranes; it is error upon error, and clout upon clout, and our best 
virtue has for its occasion a superfluous and evitable wretched- 
ness. Our life is frittered away by detail. An honest man has 
hardly need to count more than his ten fingers, or in extreme 
cases he may add his ten toes, and lump the rest. Simplicity, 
simplicity, simplicity! I say, let your affairs be as two or three, 
and not a hundred or a thousand; instead of a million count half 
a dozen, and keep your accounts on your thumbnail. In the midst 
of this chopping sea of civilized life, such are the clouds and 
storms and quicksands and thousand-and-one items to be allowed 
for, that a man has to live, if he would not founder and go to the 
bottom and not make his port at all, by dead reckoning; and he 
must be a great calculator indeed who succeeds. Simplify, simplify. 
Instead of three meals a day, if it be necessary eat but one; instead 
of a hundred dishes, five; and reduce other things in proportion. 
Our life is like a German Confederacy, made up of petty states, 
with its boundary forever fluctuating, so that even a German 
cannot tell you how it is bounded at any moment. The nation 
itself, with all its so-called internal improvements, which, by the 
way, are all external and superficial, is just such an unwieldy and 
overgrown establishment, cluttered with furniture and tripped up 
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by its own traps, ruined by luxury and heedless expense, by want 
of calculation and a worthy aim, as the million households in the 
land; and the only cure for it, as for them, is in a rigid economy, 
a stern and more than Spartan simplicity of life and elevation of 
purpose. It lives too fast. Men think that it is essential that the 
nation have commerce, and export ice, and talk through a tele- 
graph, and ride thirty miles an hour, without a doubt, whether 
they do or not; but whether we should live like baboons or like 
men, is a little uncertain. If we do not get out sleepers, and forge 
rails, and devote days and nights to the work, but go to tinkering 
upon our lives to improve them, who will build railroads? And if 
railroads are not built, how shall we get to Heaven in season? But 
if we stay at home and mind our business, who will want rail- 
roads? We do not ride on the railroad; it rides upon us. Did you 
ever think what those sleepers are that underlie the railroad? Each 
one is a man, an Irishman, or a Yankee man. The rails are laid 
on them, and they are covered with sand, and the cars run 
smoothly over them. They are sound sleepers, I assure you. And 
every few years a new lot is laid down and run over, so that, if 
some have the pleasure of riding on a rail, others have the mis- 
fortune to be ridden upon. And when they run over a man that is 
walking in his sleep, a supernumerary sleeper in the wrong posi- 
tion, and wake him up, they suddenly stop the cars, and make a 
hue and cry about it, as if this were an exception. I am glad to 
know that it takes a gang of men for every five miles to keep the 
sleepers down and level in their beds as it is, for this is a sign that 
they may sometime get up again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and waste of life? We are 
determined to be starved before we are hungry. Men say that a 
stitch in time saves nine, and so they take a thousand stitches 
today to save nine tomorrow. As for work, we haven't any of any 
consequence. We have the Saint Vitus' dance and cannot possibly 
keep our heads still. If I should only give a few pulls at the parish 
bellrope, as for a fire, that is, without setting the bell, there is 
hardly a man on his farm in the outskirts of Concord, notwith- 
standing that press of engagements which was his excuse so many 
times this morning, nor a boy, nor a woman, might almost say, 
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but would forsake all and follow that sound, not mainly to save 
property from the flames, but, if we will confess the truth, much 
more to see it burn, since burn it must, and we, be it known, did 
not set it on fire or to see it put out and have a hand in it, if 
that is done as handsomely; yes, even if it were the parish church 
itself. Hardly a man takes a half-hour's nap after dinner but 
when he wakes he holds up his head and asks, "What's the news?" 
as if the rest of mankind had stood his sentinels. Some give direc- 
tions to be waked every half hour, doubtless for no other purpose; 
and then, to pay for it, they tell what they have dreamed. After 
a night's sleep the news is as indispensable as the breakfast. "Pray 
tell nie anything new that has happened to a man anywhere on 
this globe" and he reads it over his coffee and rolls that a man 
has had his eyes gouged out this morning on the Wachito River, 
never dreaming the while that he lives in the dark unfathomed 
mammoth cave of this world and has but the rudiment of an eye 
himself. 

For my part, I could easily do without the post office. I think 
that there are very few important communications made through 
it. To speak critically, I never received more than one or two 
letters in my life I wrote this some years ago that were worth 
the postage. The penny post is, commonly, an institution through 
which you seriously offer a man that penny for his thoughts which 
is so often safely offered in jest. And I am sure that I never read 
any memorable news in a newspaper. If we read of one man 
robbed, or murdered, or killed by accident, or one house burned, 
or one vessel wrecked, or one steamboat blown up, or one cow run 
over on the Western Railroad, or one mad dog killed, or one lot 
of grasshoppers in the winter, we never need read of another. One 
is enough. If you are acquainted with the principle, what do you 
care for a myriad instances and applications? To a philosopher 
all news, as it is called, is gossip, and they who edit and read it 
are old women over their tea. Yet not a few are greedy after this 
gossip. There was such a rush, as I hear, the other day at one of 
the offices to learn the foreign news by the last arrival, that several 
large squares of plate glass belonging to the establishment were 
broken by the pressure news which I seriously think a ready wit 
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might write a twelvemonth, or twelve years, beforehand with suf- 
ficient accuracy. As for Spain, for instance, if you know how to 
throw in Don Carlos and the Infanta, and Don Pedro and Seville 
and Granada from time to time in the right proportions they 
may have changed the names a little since I saw the papers 
and serve up a bull fight when other entertainments fail, it will be 
true to the letter and give us as good an idea of the exact state, 
or ruin, of things in Spain as the most succinct and lucid reports 
under this head in the newspapers; and as for England, almost 
the last significant scrap of news from that quarter was the revolu- 
tion of 1649, and if you have learned the history of her crops for 
an average year, you never need attend to that thing again, unless 
your speculations are of a merely pecuniary character. If one may 
judge who rarely looks into the newspapers, nothing new does 
ever happen in foreign parts, a French revolution not excepted. 

What news! how much more important to know what that is 
which was never old! "Kieou-he-yu (great dignitary of the state 
of Wei) sent a man to Khoung-tseu to know his news. Khoung- 
tseu caused the messenger to be seated near him and questioned 
him in these terms: 'What is your master doing ?' The messenger 
answered with respect: 'My master desires to diminish the num- 
ber of his faults, but he cannot come to the end of them/ The 
messenger being gone, the philosopher remarked: 'What a worthy 
messenger! What a worthy messenger!' " The preacher, instead of 
vexing the ears of drowsy farmers on their day of rest at the end of 
the week for Sunday is the fit conclusion of an ill-spent week, 
and not the fresh and brave beginning of a new one with this 
one other draggletail of a sermon, should shout with thundering 
voice, "Pause! Avast! Why so seeming fast, but deadly slow?" 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for soundest truths, while 
reality is fabulous. If men would steadily observe realities only 
and not allow themselves to be deluded, life, to compare it with 
such things as we know, would be like a fairy tale and The 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments. If we respected only what is 
inevitable and has a right to be, music and poetry would resound 
along the streets. When we are unhurried and wise, we perceive 
that only great and worthy things have any permanent and abso- 
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lute existence, that petty fears and petty pleasures are but the 
shadow of the reality. This is always exhilarating and sublime. 
By closing the eyes and slumbering, and consenting to be de- 
ceived by shows, men establish and confirm their daily life of 
routine and habit everywhere, which still is built on purely illusory 
foundations. Children, who play life, discern its true law and 
relations more clearly than men, who fRil to live it worthily but 
who think that they are wiser by experience, that is, by failure. I 
have read in a Hindu book that "there was a king's son, who, 
being expelled in infancy from his native city, was brought up by 
a forester, and, growing up to maturity in that state, imagined 
himself to belong to the barbarous race with which he lived. One 
of his father's ministers, having discovered him, revealed to him 
what he was, and the misconception of his character was removed 
and he knew himself to be a prince. So soul," continues the Hindu 
philosopher, "from the circumstances in which it is placed, mis- 
takes its own character, until the truth is revealed to it by some 
holy teacher, and then it knows itself to be Brahme" I perceive 
that we inhabitants of New England live this mean life that we do 
because our vision does not penetrate the surface of things. We 
think that that is which appears to be. If a man should walk 
through this town and see only the reality, where, think you, 
would the "Milldarn" go to? If he should give us an account of 
the realities he beheld there, we should not recognize the place 
in his description. Look at a meetinghouse, or a courthouse, or a 
jail, or a shop, or a dwelling house and say what that thing really 
is before a true gaze, and they would all go to pieces in your ac- 
count of them. Men esteem truth remote, in the outskirts of the 
system, behind the farthest star, before Adam and after the last 
man. In eternity there is indeed something true and sublime. But 
all these times and places and occasions are now and here. God 
himself culminates in the present moment, and will never be more 
divine in the lapse of all the ages. And we are enabled to appre- 
hend at all what is sublime and noble only by the perpetual in- 
stilling and drenching of the reality that surrounds us. The universe 
constantly and obediently answers to our conceptions; whether 
we travel fast or slow, the track is laid for us. Let us spend our 
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lives in conceiving, then. The poet or the artist never yet had so 
fair and noble a design but some of his posterity at least could 
accomplish it. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and not be 
thrown off the track by every nutshell and mosquito's wing that 
falls on the rails. Let us rise early and fast, or break fast, gently 
and without perturbation; let company come and let company go, 
let the bells ring and the children cry determined to make a day 
of it. Why should we knock under and go with the stream? Let us 
not be upset and overwhelmed in that terrible rapid and whirlpool 
called a dinner, situated in the meridian shallows. Weather this 
danger and you are safe, for the rest of the way is downhill. With 
unrelaxed nerves, with morning vigor, sail by it, looking another 
way, tied to the mast like Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it 
whistle till it is hoarse for its pains. If the bell rings, why should 
we run? We will consider what kind of music they are like. Let us 
settle ourselves, and work and wedge our feet downward through 
the mud and slush of opinion, and prejudice, and tradition, and 
delusion, and appearance, that alluvion which covers the globe, 
through Paris and London, through New York and Boston and 
Concord, through Church and State, through poetry and philos- 
ophy and religion, till we come to a hard bottom and rocks in 
place, which we can call reality, and say, "This is, and no mis- 
take"; and then begin, having a point d'appui, below freshet and 
frost and fire, a place where you might found a wall or a state, or 
set a lamppost safely, or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer, 7 but a 
Realometer, that future ages might know how deep a fieshet of 
shams and appearances had gathered from time to time. If you 
stand right fronting and face to face to a fact, you will see the 
sun glimmer on both its surfaces, as if it were a scimitar, and feel 
its sweet edge dividing you through the heart and marrow, and so 
you will happily conclude your mortal career. Be it life or death, 
we crave only reality. If we are really dying, let us hear the rattle 
in our throats and feel cold in the extremities; if we are alive, let 
us go about our business. 

Time is but the stream I go afishing in. I drink at it; but while 
I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how shallow it is. Its 
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thin current slides away, but eternity remains. I would drink 
deeper; fish in the sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. I can- 
not count one. I know not the first letter of the alphabet. I have 
always been regretting that I was not as wise as the day T was 
born. The intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and rifts its way into 
the secret of things. I do not wish to be any more busy with my 
hands than is necessary. My head is hands and feet. I feel all my 
best faculties concentrated in it. My instinct tells me that my head 
is an organ for burrowing, as some creatures use their snout 
and forepaws, and with it I would mine and burrow my way 
through these hills. I think that the richest vein is somewhere 
hereabouts; so by the divining rod and thin rising vapors I judge; 
and here I will begin to mine. 
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WISHING to get a better view than I had yet had of the ocean, 
which, we are told, covers more than two-thirds of the globe, but 
of which a man who lives a few miles inland may never see any 
trace more than of another world, 1 made a visit to Cape Cod in 
October, 1849, another the succeeding June, and another to 
Truro in July, 1855; the first and last time with a single com- 
panion, the second time alone. I have spent, in all, about three 
weeks on the Cape; walked from Eastham to Provincetown twice 
on the Atlantic side, and once on the Bay side also, excepting 
four or five miles, and crossed the Cape half a dozen times on 
my way; but having come so fresh to the sea, I have got but little 
salted. My readers must expect only so much saltness as the land 
breeze acquires from blowing over an arm of the sea, or is tasted 
on the windows and the bark of trees twenty miles inland after 
September gales. I have been accustomed to make excursions to 
the ponds within ten miles of Concord, but latterly I have ex- 
tended my excursions to the seashore. 

I did not see why I might not make a book on Cape Cod, as 
well as my neighbor on "Human Culture." l It is but another name 
for the same thing, and hardly a sandier phase of it. As for my 
title, I suppose that the word Cape is from the French cap; which 
is from the Latin caput, a head; which is, perhaps, from the 
verb capetc, to take that being the part of which we take hold 
of a thing "Take Time by the forelock." It is also the safest part 
to take a serpent by. And as for Cod, that was derived directly 
from that "great store of codfish" which Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnold 2 caught there in 1602 ; which fish appears to have been so 
called from the Saxon word codde, "a case in which seeds are 
lodged," either from the form of the fish or the quantity of 
spawn it contains; whence also, perhaps, codling ("pomum coc- 
tile"?) and coddle to cook green like peas. (V. Die.) 

a [From Cape Cod, first published in 1863.] 

48 
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Cape Cod is the bared and bended arm of Massachusetts: the 
shoulder is at Buzzard's Bay; the elbow, or crazy bone, at Cape 
Mallebarre; the wrist at Truro; and the sandy fist at Province- 
town behind which the State stands on her guard, with her back 
to the Green Mountains and her feet planted on the floor of the 
ocean, like an athlete protecting her Bay boxing with northeast 
storms, and, ever and anon, heaving up her Atlantic adversary 
from the lap of earth, ready to thrust forward her other fist, 
which keeps guard the while upon her breast at Cape Ann. 

On studying the map, T saw that there must be an uninterrupted 
beach on the east or outside of the forearm of the Cape, more than 
thirty miles from the general line of the coast, which would afford 
a good sea view, but that, on account of an opening in the beach 
forming the entrance to Nauset Harbor in Orleans, I must strike 
it in Eastham, if I approached it by land, and probably I could 
walk thence straight to Race Point, about twenty-eight miles, 
and not meet with any obstruction. 

We left Concord, Massachusetts, on Tuesday, October 9, 1849. 
On reaching Boston, we found that the Provincetown steamer, 
which should have got in the day before, had not yet arrived on 
account of a violent storm; and, as we noticed in the streets a 
handbill headed: "Death! one hundred and forty-five lives lost at 
Cohasset," we decided to go by way of Cohasset. We found many 
Irish in the cars, going to identify bodies and to sympathize with 
the survivors, and also to attend the funeral which was to take 
place in the afternoon; and when we arrived at Cohasset, it ap- 
peared that nearly all the passengers were bound for the beach, 
which was about a mile distant, and many other persons were 
flocking in from the neighboring country. There were several hun- 
dreds of them streaming off over Cohasset common in that direc- 
tion, some on foot and some in wagons and among them were 
some sportsmen in their hunting jackets, with their guns, and 
gamebags, and dogs. As we passed the graveyard we saw a large 
hole, like a cellar, freshly dug there, and, just before reaching the 
shore, by a pleasantly winding and rocky road, we met several 
hay riggings and farm wagons coming away toward the meeting- 
house, each loaded with three large, rough deal boxes. We did not 
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need to ask what was in them. The owners of the wagons were 
made the undertakers. Many horses in carriages were fastened to 
the fences near the shore, and, for a mile or more, up and down, 
the beach was covered with people looking out for bodies and 
examining the fragments of the wreck. There was a small island 
called Brook Island, with a hut on it, lying just off the shore. This 
is said to be the rockiest shore in Massachusetts, from Nantasket 
to Scituate hard syenitic rocks, which the waves have laid bare 
but have not been able to crumble. It has been the scene of many 
a shipwreck. 

The brig St. John, from Gal way, Ireland, laden with emigrants, 
was wrecked on Sunday morning; it was now Tuesday morning, 
and the sea was still breaking violently on the rocks. There were 
eighteen or twenty of the same large boxes that I have mentioned, 
lying on a green hillside a few rods from the water and surrounded 
by a crowd. The bodies which had been recovered, twenty-seven 
or eight in all, had been collected there. Some were rapidly nailing 
down the lids, others were carting the boxes away, and others were 
lifting the lids, which were yet loose, and peeping under the cloths, 
for each body, with such rags as still adhered to it, was covered 
loosely with a white sheet. I witnessed no signs of grief, but there 
was a sober dispatch of business which was affecting. One man was 
seeking to identify a particular body, and one undertaker or car- 
penter was calling to another to know in what box a certain child 
was put. I saw many marble feet and matted heads as the cloths 
were raised, and one livid, swollen, and mangled body of a 
drowned girl who probably had intended to go out to service in 
some American family to which some rags still adhered, with a 
string, half concealed by the flesh, about its swollen neck; the 
coiled-up wreck of a human hulk, gashed by the rocks or fishes, 
so that the bone and muscle were exposed, but quite bloodless 
merely red and white with wide-open and staring eyes, yet 
lusterless, deadlights; or like the cabin windows of a stranded 
vessel, filled with sand. Sometimes there were two or more chil- 
dren, or a parent and child in the same box, and on the lid would 
perhaps be written with red chalk, "Bridget such-a-one, and 
sister's child." The surrounding sward was covered with bits of 
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sails and clothing. I have since heard, from one who lives by this 
beach, that a woman who had come over before, but had left 
her infant behind for her sister to bring, came and looked into 
these boxes, and saw in one probably the same whose superscrip- 
tion I have quoted her child in her sister's arms, as if the sister 
had meant to be found thus; and within three days after the 
mother died from the effect of that sight. 

We turned from this and walked along the rocky shore. In the 
first cove were strewn what seemed the fragments of a vessel, in 
small pieces mixed with sand and seaweed, and great quantities 
of feathers; but it looked so old and rusty that I at first took it 
to be some old wreck which had lain there many years. I even 
thought of Captain Kidd, 3 and that the feathers were those 
which seafowl had cast there; and perhaps there might be some 
tradition about it in the neighborhood. I asked a sailor if that 
was the St. John. He said it was. I asked him where she struck. 
He pointed to a rock in front of us, a mile from the shore, called 
the Grampus Rock, and added: "You can see a part of her 
now sticking up; it looks like a small boat." 

I saw it. It was thought to be held by the chain cables and the 
anchors. I asked if the bodies which I saw were all that were 
drowned. 

"Not a quarter of them," said he. 

"Where are the rest?" 

"Most of them right underneath that piece you see." 

It appeared to us that there was enough rubbish to make the 
wreck of a large vessel in this cove alone and that it would take 
many days to cart it off. It was several feet deep, and here and 
there was a bonnet or a jacket on it. In the very midst of the 
crowd about this wreck, there were men with carts busily collect- 
ing the seaweed which the storm had cast up and conveying it 
beyond the reach of the tide, though they were often obliged to 
separate fragments of clothing from it, and they might at any 
moment have found a human body under it. Drown who might, 
they did not forget that this weed was a valuable manure. This 
shipwreck had not produced a visible vibration in the fabric of 
society. 
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About a mile south we could see, rising above the rocks, the 
masts of the British brig which the St. John had endeavored to 
follow, which had slipped her cables and, by good luck, run into 
the mouth of Cohasset Harbor. A little further along the shore 
we saw a man's clothes on a rock; further, a woman's scarf, a 
gown, a straw bonnet, the brig's caboose, and one of her masts 
high and dry, broken into several pieces. In another rocky cove, 
several rods from the water, and behind rocks twenty feet high, 
lay a part of one side of the vessel, still hanging together. It was, 
perhaps, forty feet long by fourteen wide. I was even more sur- 
prised at the power of the waves exhibited on this shattered frag- 
ment than I had been at the sight of the smaller fragments before. 
The largest timbers and iron braces were broken superfluously, 
and I saw that no material could withstand the power of the 
waves; that iron must go to pieces in such a case, and an iron 
vessel would be cracked up like an eggshell on the rocks. Some of 
these timbers, however, were so rotten that I could almost thrust 
my umbrella through them. They told us that some were saved on 
this piece, and also showed where the sea had heaved it into this 
cove which was now dry. When I saw where it had come in, and 
in what condition, I wondered that any had been saved on it. A 
little further on a crowd of men was collected around the mate 
of the St. John, who was telling his story. He was a slim-looking 
youth, who spoke of the captain as the master and seemed a little 
excited. He was saying that when they jumped into the boat, she 
filled, and, the vessel lurching, the weight of the water in the boat 
caused the painter to break, and so they were separated. Whereat 
one man came away, saying: 

"Well, I don't see but he tells a straight story enough. You see, 
the weight of the water in the boat broke the painter. A boat full 
of water is very heavy" and so on, in a loud and impertinently 
earnest tone, as if he had a bet depending on it, but had no hu- 
mane interest in the matter. 

Another, a large man, stood near by upon a rock, gazing into 
the sea, and chewing large quids of tobacco, as if that habit were 
forever confirmed with him. 
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"Come," says another to his companion, "let's be off. We've seen 
the whole of it. It's no use to stay to the funeral." 

Further, we saw one standing upon a rock, who, we were told, 
was one that was saved. He was a sober-looking man, dressed in 
a jacket and gray pantaloons, with his hands in his pockets. I 
asked him a few questions, which he answered; but he seemed 
unwilling to talk about it, and soon walked away. By his side 
stood one of the lifeboat men, in an oilcloth jacket, who told us 
how they went to the relief of the British brig, thinking that the 
boat of the St. John, which they passed on the way, held all her 
crew for the waves prevented their seeing those who were on the 
vessel, though they might have saved some had they known there 
were any there. A little further was the flag of the St. John spread 
on a rock to dry, and held down by stones at the corners. This 
frail, but essential and significant portion of the vessel, which had 
so long been the sport of the winds, was sure to reach the shore. 
There were one or two houses visible from these rocks, in which 
were some of the survivors recovering from the shock which their 
bodies and minds had sustained. One was not expected to live. 

We kept on down the shore as far as a promontory called White- 
head, that we might see more of the Cohasset Rocks. In a little 
cove, within half a mile, there were an old man and his son collect- 
ing, with their team, the seaweed which that fatal storm had cast 
up, as serenely employed as if there had never been a wreck in 
the world, though they were within sight of the Grampus Rock, 
on which the St. John had struck. The old man had heard that 
there was a wreck and knew most of the particulars, but he said 
that he had not been up there since it happened. It was the 
wrecked weed that concerned him most, rock weed, kelp, and 
seaweed, as he named them, which he carted to his barnyard; 
and those bodies were to him but other weeds which the tide 
cast up, but which were of no use to him. We afterwards came 
to the lifeboat in its harbor, waiting for another emergency; and 
in the afternoon we saw the funeral procession at a distance, at 
the head of which walked the captain with the other survivors. 

On the whole, it was not so impressive a scene as I might have 
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expected. If I had found one body cast upon the beach in some 
lonely place, it would have affected me more. I sympathized 
rather with the winds and waves, as if to toss and mangle these 
poor human bodies was the order of the day. If this was the 
law of Nature, why waste any time in awe or pity? If the last 
day were come, we should not think so much about the separa- 
tion of friends or the blighted prospects of individuals. I saw that 
corpses might be multiplied, as on the field of battle, till they 
no longer affected us in any degree as exceptions to the common 
lot of humanity. Take all the graveyards together, they are 
always the majority. It is the individual and private that demands 
our sympathy. A man can attend but one funeral in the course of 
his life, can behold but one corpse. Yet I saw that the inhabitants 
of the shore would be not a little affected by this event. They 
would watch there many days and nights for the sea to give up its 
dead, and their imaginations and sympathies would supply the 
place oi mourners far away, who as yet knew not of the wreck. 
Many days after this something white was seen floating on the 
water by one who was sauntering on the beach. It was approached 
in a boat and found to be the body of a woman, which had risen 
in an upright position, whose white cap was blown back with the 
wind. I saw that the beauty of the shore itself was wrecked for 
many a lonely walker there, until he could perceive, at last, how 
its beauty was enhanced by wrecks like this, and it acquired thus 
a rarer and sublhrer beauty still. 

Why care for these dead bodies? They really have no friends 
Dut the worms or fishes. Their owners were coming to the New 
World, as Columbus and the Pilgrims did they were within a 
mile of its shores; but, before they could reach it, they emigrated 
to a newer world than ever Columbus dreamed of, yet one of 
whose existence we believe that there is far more universal and 
convincing evidence though it has not yet been discovered by 
science than Columbus had of this: not merely mariners' tales 
and some paltry driftwood and seaweed, but a continual drift and 
instinct *o all our shores. I saw their empty hulks that came to 
land; but they themselves, meanwhile, wero cast upon some shore 
yet further west, toward which we are all tending and which we 
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shall reach at last, it may be through storm and darkness, as they 
did. No doubt, we have reason to thank God that they have not 
been "shipwrecked into life again." The mariner who makes the 
safest port in Heaven, perchance, seems to his friends on earth to 
be shipwrecked, for they deem Boston Harbor the better place; 
though, perhaps invisible to them, a skillful pilot comes to meet 
him, and the fairest and balmiest gales blow off that coast, his 
good ship makes the land in halcyon days, and he kisses the shore 
in rapture there, while his old hulk tosses in the surf here. It is 
hard to part with one's body, but, no doubt, it is easy enough to 
do without it when once it is gone. All their plans and hopes burst 
like a bubble! Infants by the score dashed on the rocks by the 
enraged Atlantic Ocean! No, no! If the St. John did not make her 
port here, she has been telegraphed there. The strongest wind can- 
not stagger a Spirit; it is a Spirit's breath. A just man's purpose 
cannot be split on any Grampus or material rock, but itself will 
split rocks till it succeeds. 



SUNDAY 



This is a collection of day-by-day essays in which Thoreau describes 
the week's trip which he and his brother, John, took on the Concord 
and Merrimack rivers. "Sunday," which is the major part of this 
work, follows below with a few deletions. To orient the reader, how- 
ever, it is preceded by selections from Thoreau's introduction to the 
work, which he titled "Concord," and the opening paragraph of his 
essay about the first day of the trip, "Saturday." 



CONCORD 

THE MUSKETAQUID, or Grass-ground River, though probably 
as old as the Nile or Euphrates, did not begin to have a place in 
civilized history until the fame of its grassy meadows and its fish 
attracted settlers out of England in 1635, when it received the other 
but kindred name of "Concord" from the first plantation on its 
banks, which appears to have been commenced in a spirit of peace 
and harmony. It will be Grass-ground River as long as grass grows 
and water runs here; it will be Concord River only while men lead 
peaceable lives on its banks. To an extinct race it was grass-ground, 
where they hunted and fished, and it is still perennial grass-ground 
to Concord farmers who own the Great Meadows and get the hay 
from year to year. . . . 

It is worth the while to make a voyage up this stream, if you go 
no farther than Sudbury, only to see how much country there is 
in the rear of us great hills, and a hundred brooks, and farm- 
houses, and barns, and haystacks you never saw before, and men 
everywhere, Sudbury, that is "Southborough" men, and Wayland, 
and Nine- Acre-Corner men, and Bound Rock, where four towns 
bound on a rock in the river, Lincoln, Wayland, Sudbury, Con- 
cord. ... I never voyaged so far in all my life. . . . 

n [From A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. See also Introduc- 
tion, p. xi.] 
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Concord River is remarkable for the gentleness of its current, 
which is scarcely perceptible, and some have referred to its influ- 
ence the proverbial moderation of the inhabitants of Concord. . . . 
Compared with the other tributaries of the Merrimack, it appears 
to have been properly named Musketaquid, or Meadow River, by 
the Indians. For the most part, it creeps through broad meadows 
adorned with scattered oaks, where the cranberry is found in 
abundance, covering the ground like a moss bed. . . . 

The sluggish artery of the Concord meadows steals thus unob- 
served through the town, without a murmur or a pulse beat, its 
general course from southwest to northeast, and its length about 
fifty miles. . . . 

. . . Rivers must have been the guides which conducted the 
footsteps of the first travelers. They are the constant lure, when 
they flow by our doors, to distant enterprise and adventure, and, 
by a natural impulse, the dwellers on their banks will at length 
accompany their currents to the lowlands of the globe, or explore 
at their invitation the interior of continents. . . . 

I had often stood on the banks of the Concord, watching the 
lapse of the current, an emblem of all progress, following the same 
law with the system, with time, and all that is made; the weeds at 
the bottom gently bending down the stream, shaken by the watery 
wind, still planted where their seeds had sunk, but erelong to die 
and go down likewise; the shining pebbles, not yet anxious to 
better their condition, the chips and weeds, and occasional logs 
and stems of trees that floated past, fulfilling their fate, were objects 
of singular interest to me, and at last I resolved to launch myself 
on its bosom and float whither it would bear me. 



SATURDAY 

AT LENGTH, on Saturday, the last day of August, 1839, we two, 
brothers and natives of Concord, weighed anchor in this river port; 
for Concord, too, lies under the sun, a port of entry and departure 
for the bodies as well as the souls of men; one shore at least ex- 
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empted from all duties but such as an honest man will gladly 
discharge. A warm drizzling rain had obscured the morning, and 
threatened to delay our voyage, but at length the leaves and grass 
were dried, and it came out a mild afternoon, as serene and fresh 
as if Nature were maturing some greater scheme of her own. After 
this long dripping and oozing from every pore, she began to respire 
again more healthily than ever. So with a vigorous shove we 
launched our boat from the bank, while the flags and bulrushes 
courtesied a God-speed, and dropped silently down the stream. 



SUNDAY 

The river calmly flows, 
Through shining banks, through lonely glen, 
Where the owl shrieks, though ne'er the cheer of men 

Has stirred its mute repose, 

Still if you should walk there, you would go there again. 

Channing b 

The Indians tell us of a beautiful river lying far to the south, which 
they call Merrimack. Sieur de Monts, Relations of the Jesuits, 1604. 

IN THE morning the river and adjacent country were covered with 
a dense fog, through which the smoke of our fire curled up like a 
still subtiler mist; but before we had rowed many rods the sun 
arose and the fog rapidly dispersed, leaving a slight steam only to 
curl along the surface of the water. It was a quiet Sunday morn- 
ing, with more of the auroral rosy and white than of the yellow 
light in it, as if it dated from earlier than the fall of man and still 
preserved a heathenish integrity: 

An early unconverted Saint, 

Free from noontide or evening taint, 

b [From "Ode, The River," by William Ellery Cbanning (1818-1901). (See 
Appendix note x, "Sunday ")] 
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Heathen without reproach, 

That did upon the civil day encroach, 

And ever since its birth 

Had trod the outskirts of the earth. 

But the impressions which the morning makes vanish with its 
dews, and not even the most "persevering mortal" can preserve the 
memory of its freshness to midday. As we passed the various 
islands, or what were islands in the spring, rowing with our backs 
downstream, we gave names to them. The one on which we had 
camped we called Fox Island, and one fine densely-wooded island 
surrounded by deep water and overrun by grapevines, which 
looked like a mass of verdure and of flowers cast upon the waves, 
we named Grape Island. From Ball's Hill to Billerica meeting- 
house, the river was still twice as broad as in Concord, a deep, 
dark, and dead stream, flowing between gentle hills and some- 
times cliffs, and well wooded all the way. It was a long woodland 
lake bordered with willows. For long reaches we could see neither 
house nor cultivated field, nor any sign of the vicinity of man. 
Now we coasted along some shallow shore by the edge of a dense 
palisade of bulrushes, which straightly bounded the water as if 
clipped by art, reminding us of the reed forts of the East Indians, 
of which we had read; and now the bank slightly raised was 
overhung with graceful grasses and various species of brake, whose 
downy stems stood closely grouped and naked as in a vase, while 
their heads spread several feet on either side. The dead limbs of 
the willow were rounded and adorned by the climbing mikania, 
Mikania scandcns, which filled every crevice in the leafy bank, 
contrasting agreeably with the gray bark of its supporter and the 
balls of the buttonbush. The water willow, Salix Purshiana, when 
it is of large size and entire, is the most graceful and ethereal of 
our trees. Its masses of light green foliage, piled one upon another 
to the height of twenty or thirty feet, seemed to float on the 
surface of the water, while the slight gray stems and the shore 
were hardly visible between them. No tree is so wedded to the 
water and harmonizes so well with still streams. It is even more 
graceful than the weeping willow, or any pendulous trees which 
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dip their branches in the stream instead of being buoyed up by it. 
Its limbs curved outward over the surface as if attracted by it. 
It had not a New England but an Oriental character, reminding 
us of trim Persian gardens, of Haroun Alraschid, and the artificial 
lakes of the East. 

As we thus dipped our way along between fresh masses of 
foliage overrun with the grape and smaller flowering vines, the 
surface was so calm, and both air and water so transparent that 
the flight of a kingfisher or robin over the river was as distinctly 
seen reflected in the water below as in the air above. The birds 
seemed to flit through submerged groves, alighting on the yielding 
sprays, and their clear notes to come up from below. We were 
uncertain whether the water floated the land, or the land held 
the water in its bosom. It was such a season, in short, as that 
in which one of our Concord poets sailed on its stream and sung 
its quiet glories. 

There is an inward voice, that in the stream 

Sends forth its spirit to the listening ear, 

And in a calm content it floweth on, 

Like wisdom, welcome with its own respect. 

Clear in its breast lie all these beauteous thoughts, 

It doth receive the green and graceful trees, 

And the gray rocks smile in its peaceful arms. c 

And more he sung, but too serious for our page. For every oak 
and birch, too, growing on the hilltop, as well as for these elms 
and willows, we knew that there was a graceful ethereal and 
ideal tree making down from the roots, and sometimes Nature in 
high tides brings her mirror to its foot and makes it visible. The 
stillness was intense and almost conscious, as if it were a natural 
Sabbath, and we fancied that the morning was the evening of a 
celestial day. The air was so elastic and crystalline that it had the 
same effect on the landscape that a glass has on a picture, to give 
it an ideal remoteness and perfection. The landscape was clothed 
in a mild and quiet light, in which the woods and fences checkered 
and partitioned it with new regularity, and rough and uneven 
fields stretched away with lawnlike smoothness \o the horizon, and 

[Ibid.] 
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the clouds, finely distinct and picturesque, seemed a fit drapery to 
hang over fairyland. The world seemed decked for some holiday 
or prouder pageantry with silken streamers flying, and the course 
of our lives to wind on before us like a green lane into a country 
maze at the season when fruit trees are in blossom. 

Why should not our whole life and its scenery be actually thus 
fair and distinct? All our lives want a suitable background. They 
should at least, like the life of the anchorite, be as impressive to 
behold as objects in the desert, a broken shaft or crumbling mound 
against a limitless horizon. Character always secures for itself this 
advantage and is thus distinct and unrelated to near or trivial 
objects, whether things or persons. On this same stream a maiden 
once sailed in my boat thus, unattended but by invisible guardians, 
and as she sat in the prow there was nothing but herself between 
the steersman and the sky. I could then say with the poet: 

Sweet falls the summer air 
Over her frame who sails with me; 
Her way like that is beautifully free, 

Her nature far more rare, 
And is her constant heart of virgin purity . d 

At evening still the very stars seem but this maiden's emissaries 
and reporters of her progress. 

Low in the eastern sky 
Is set thy glancing eye; 
And though its gracious light 
Ne'er riseth to my sight, 
Yet every star that climbs 
Above the gnarled limbs 

Of yonder hill, 
Conveys thy gentle will. 

Believe I knew thy thought, 
And that the zephyrs brought 
Thy kindest wishes through, 
As mine they bear to you, 

< [Ibid.} 
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That some attentive cloud 
Did pause amid the crowd 

Over my head, 
While gentle things were said. 

Believe the thrushes sung, 
And that the flower-bells rung, 
That herbs exhaled their scent, 
And beasts knew what was meant, 
The trees a welcome waved, 
And lakes their margins laved, 

When thy free mind 
To my retreat did wind. 

It was a summer eve, 
The air did gently heave 
While yet a low-hung cloud 
Thy eastern skies did shroud; 
The lightning's silent gleam, 
Startling my drowsy dream, 

Seemed like the flash 
Under thy dark eyelash. 

Still will I strive to be 
As if thou wert with me; 
Whatever path T take, 
It shall be for thy sake, 
Of gentle slope and wide, 
As thou wert by my side, 

Without a root 
To trip thy gentle foot. 

I'll walk with gentle pace, 
And choose the smoothest place 
And careful dip the oar, 
And shun the winding shore, 
And gently steer my boat 
Where water lilies float, 

And cardinal flowers 
Stand in their sylvan bowers. 
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It required some rudeness to disturb with our boat the mirror- 
like surface of the water, in which every twig and blade of grass 
was so faithfully reflected too faithfully indeed for art to imi- 
tate, for only Nature may exaggerate herself. The shallowest still 
water is unfathomable. Wherever the trees and skies are reflected, 
there is more than Atlantic depth, and no danger of fancy running 
aground. We notice that it required a separate intention of the 
eye, a more free and abstracted vision, to see the reflected trees 
and the sky than to see the river bottom merely; and so are there 
manifold visions in the direction of every object, and even the 
most opaque reflect the heavens from their surface. Some men 
have their eyes naturally intended to the one and some to the 
other object. 

A man that looks on glass, 

On it may stay his eye, 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 

And the heavens espy. e 

Two men in a skiff, whom we passed hereabouts floating 
buoyantly amid the reflections of the trees like a feather in mid- 
air, or a leaf which is wafted gently from its twig to the water 
without turning over, seemed still in their element and to have 
very delicately availed themselves of the natural laws. Their float- 
ing there was a beautiful and successful experiment in natural 
philosophy, and it served to ennoble in our eyes the art of naviga- 
tion; for as birds fly and fishes swim, so these men sailed. It re- 
minded us how much fairer and nobler all the actions of man 
might be, and that our life in its whole economy might be as 
beautiful as the fairest works of art or nature. 

The sun lodged on the old gray cliffs and glanced from every 
pad; the bulrushes and flags seemed to rejoice in the delicious 
light and air; the meadows were adrinking at their leisure; the 
frogs sat meditating, all Sabbath thoughts, summing up their 
week with one eye out on the golden sun and one toe upon a 
reed, eying the wondrous universe in which they act their part; 

e [A quotation from George Herbert (1593-1633), an English clergyman 
and poet admired by Thorcau.] 
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the fishes swam more staid and soberly, as maidens go to church; 
shoals of golden and silver minnows rose to the surface to behold 
the heavens, and then sheered off into more somber aisles; they 
swept by as if moved by one mind, continually gliding past each 
other, and yet preserving the form of their battalion unchanged, 
as if they were still embraced by the transparent membrane which 
held the spawn a young band of brethren and sisters trying their 
new fins now they wheeled, now shot ahead, and when we 
drove them to the shore and cut them off, they dexterously tacked 
and passed underneath the boat. Over the old wooden bridges 
no traveler crossed, and neither the river nor the fishes avoided 
to glide between the abutments. 

Here was a village not far off behind the woods, Billerica, 
settled not long ago, and the children still bear the names of the 
first settlers in this late "howling wilderness," yet to all intents and 
purposes it is as old as Fernay or as Mantua, an old gray town 
where men grow old and sleep already under moss-grown monu- 
ments outgrow their usefulness. This is ancient Billerica (Vil- 
larica?), now in its dotage, named from the English Billericay, 
and whose Indian name was Shawshine. I never heard that it was 
young. See, is not nature here gone to decay, farms all run out, 
meetinghouse grown gray and racked with age? If you would 
know of its early youth, ask those old gray rocks in the pasture. 
It has a bell that sounds sometimes as far as Concord woods; I 
have heard that aye, hear it now. No wonder that such a sound 
startled the dreaming Indian and frightened his game, when the 
first bells were swung on trees and sounded through the forest 
beyond the plantations of the white man. But today I like best the 
echo amid these cliffs and woods. It is no feeble imitation, but 
rather its original, or as if some rural Orpheus played over the 
strain again to show how it should sound. 

Dong, sounds the brass in the east, 
As if to a funeral feast, 
But I like that sound the best 
Out of the fluttering west. 
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The steeple ringeth a knell, 
But the fairies' silvery bell 
Is the voice of that gentle folk, 
Or else the horizon that spoke. 

Its metal is not of brass, 
But air, and water, and glass, 
^nd under a cloud it is swung, 
And by the wind it is rung. 

When the steeple tolleth the noon, 
It soundeth not so soon, 
Yet it rings a far earlier hour, 
And the sun has not reached its tower. 

On the other hand, the road runs up to Carlisle, city of the 
woods, which, if it is less civil, is the more natural. It does well 
hold the earth together. It gets laughed at because it is a small 
town, I know, but nevertheless it is a place where great men may 
be born any day, for fair winds and foul blow right on over it 
without distinction. It has a meetinghouse and horse sheds, a 
tavern and a blacksmith's shop for center, and a good deal of 
wood to cut and cord yet. And 

Bedford, most noble Bedford, 
I shall not thee forget. 

History has remembered thee; especially that meek and humble 
petition of thy old planters, like the wailing of the Lord's own 
people, "To the gentlemen, the selectmen" of Concord, praying to 
be erected into a separate parish. We can hardly credit that so 
plaintive a psalm resounded but little more than a century ago 
along these Babylonish waters. "In the extreme difficult seasons 
of heat and cold," said they, "we were ready to say of the Sabbath, 
'Behold what a weariness is it.' " "Gentlemen, if our seeking to 
draw off proceed from any disaffection to our present Reverend 
Pastor or the Christian Society with whom we have taken such 
sweet counsel together and walked unto the house of God in com- 
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pany, then hear us not this day; but we greatly desire, if God 
please, to be eased of our burden on the Sabbath, the travel and 
fatigue thereof, that the word of God may be nigh to us, near to 
our houses and in our hearts, that we and our little ones may 
serve the Lord. We hope that God, who stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus to set forward temple work, has stirred us up to ask, and 
will stir you up to grant, the prayer of our petition; so shall your 
humble petitioners ever pray, as in duty bound " And so the 
temple work went forward here to a happy conclusion. Yonder in 
Carlisle the building of the temple was many wearisome years 
delayed, not that there was wanting of Shittim wood or the gold 
of Ophir, but a site therefor convenient to all the worshippers; 
whether on "Buttrick's Plain," or rather on "Poplar Hill." It 
was a tedious question. 

In this Billerica, solid men must have lived, select from year 
to year a series of town clerks, at least; and there are old rec- 
ords that you may search. Some spring the white man came, 
built him a house, and made a clearing here letting in the sun, 
dried up a farm, piled up the old gray stones in fences, cut down 
the pines around his dwelling, planted orchard seeds brought 
from the old country, and persuaded the civil apple tree to 
blossom next to the wild pine and the juniper, shedding its per- 
fume in the wilderness. Their old stocks still remain. He culled 
the graceful elm from out the woods and from the riverside, and 
so refined and smoothed his village plot. He rudely bridged the 
stream and drove his team afield into the river meadows, cut the 
wild grass and laid bare the homes of beaver, otter, muskrat, and 
with the whetting of his scythe scared off the deer and bear. He 
set up a mill, and fields of English grain sprang in the virgin soil. 
And with his grain he scattered the seeds of the dandelion and 
the wild trefoil over the meadows, mingling his English flowers 
with the wild native ones. The bristling burdock, the sweet- 
scented catnip, and the humble yarrow planted themselves along 
his woodland road, they, too, seeking "freedom to worship God" 
in their way. And thus he plants a town. The white man's mullen 
soon reigned in Indian cornfields, and sweet-scented English 
grasses clothed the new soil Where, then, could the Red Man 
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set his foot? The honeybee hummed through the Massachusetts 
woods, and sipped the wild flowers round the Indian's wigwam, 
perchance unnoticed, when, with prophetic warning, it stung the 
Red child's hand, forerunner of that industrious tribe that was to 
come and pluck the wild flower of his race up by the root. 

The white man comes, pale as the dawn, with a load of thought, 
with a slumbering intelligence as a fire raked up, knowing well 
what he knows, not guessing but calculating; strong in community, 
yielding obedience to authority; of experienced race; of wonder- 
ful, wonderful common sense; dull but capable, slow but persever- 
ing, severe but just, of little humor but genuine; a laboring man, 
despising game and sport; building a house that endures, a framed 
house. He buys the Indian's moccasins and baskets, then buys 
his hunting grounds, and at length forgets where he is buried and 
ploughs up his bones. And here town records, old, tattered, time- 
worn, weather-stained chronicles, contain the Indian sachem's 
mark perchance, an arrow or a beaver, and the few fatal words 
by which he deeded his hunting grounds away. He comes with a 
list of ancient Saxon, Norman, and Celtic names, and strews 
them up and down this river Framingham, Sudbury, Bedford, 
Carlisle, Billerica, Chelmsford and this is New Angleland, and 
these are the New West Saxons whom the Red Men call, not 
Angle-ish or English, but Yengheese, and so at last they are known 
for Yankees. 2 

When we were opposite to the middle of Billerica, the fields on 
either hand had a soft and cultivated English aspect, the village 
spire being seen over the copses which skirt the river, and some- 
times an orchard straggled down to the waterside, though, gen- 
erally, our course this forenoon was the wildest part of our 
voyage. It seemed that men led a quiet and very civil life there. 
The inhabitants were plainly cultivators of the earth, and lived 
under an organized political government. The schoolhouse stood 
with a meek aspect, entreating a long truce to war and savage 
life. Everyone finds by his own experience, as well as in history, 
that the era in which men cultivate the apple, and the amenities 
of the garden, is essentially different from that of the hunter 
and forest life, and neither can displace the other without loss. 
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We have all had our daydreams, as well as more prophetic noc- 
turnal vision; but as for farming, I am convinced that my genius 
dates from an older era than the agricultural. I would at least 
strike my spade into the earth with such careless freedom but 
accuracy as the woodpecker his bill into a tree. There is in my 
nature, methinks, a singular yearning toward all wildness. I know 
of no redeeming qualities in myself but a sincere love for some 
things, and when I am reproved I fall back on to this ground. 
What have I to do with ploughs? I cut another furrow than you 
see. Where the off ox treads, there is it not, it is farther off; 
where the nigh ox walks, it will not be, it is nigher still. If corn 
fails, my crop fails not, and what are drought and rain to me? The 
rude Saxon pioneer will sometimes pine for that refinement and 
artificial beauty which are English, and love to hear the sound 
of such sweet and classical names as the Pentland and Malvern 
Hills, the Cliffs of Dover and the Trosachs, Richmond, Derwent, 
and Winandermere, which are to him now instead of the Acropolis 
and Parthenon, of Baiae, and Athens with its sea-walls, and 
Arcadia and Tempe. 

Greece, who am I that should remember thee, 

Thy Marathon and thy Thermopylae? 

Is my life vulgar, my fate mean, 

Which on these golden memories can lean? 

We are apt enough to be pleased with such books as Evelyn's 3 
Sylva, Acetarium, and Kalendarium Hortense, but they imply a 
relaxed nerve in the reader. Gardening is civil and social, but it 
wants the vigor and freedom of the forest and the outlaw. There 
may be an excess of cultivation as well as of anything else, until 
civilization becomes pathetic. A highly cultivated man all whose 
bones can be bent! whose heaven-born virtues are but good man- 
ners! The young pines springing up in the cornfields from year 
to year are to me a refreshing fact. We talk of civilizing the In- 
dian, but that is not the name for his improvement. By the wary 
independence and aloofness of his dim forest life he preserves 
his intercourse with his native gods and is admitted from time 
to time to a rare and peculiar society with Nature. He has glances 
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of starry recognition to which our saloons are strangers. The 
steady illumination of his genius, dim only because distant, is like 
the faint but satisfying light of the stars compared with the 
dazzling but ineffectual and short-lived blaze of candles. The 
Society Islanders 4 had their day-born gods, but they were not sup- 
posed to be "of equal antiquity with the atua fauau po, or night- 
born gods." It is true, there are the innocent pleasures of country 
life, and it is sometimes pleasant to make the earth yield her 
increase and gather the fruits in their season, but the heroic 
spirit will not fail to dream of remoter retirements and more 
rugged paths. It will have its garden plots and its parterres else- 
where than on the earth, and gather nuts and berries by the way 
for its subsistence, or orchard fruits with such heedlessness as 
berries. We would not always be soothing and taming nature, 
breaking the horse and the ox, but sometimes ride the horse wild 
and chase the buffalo. The Indian's intercourse with Nature is at 
least such as admits of the greatest independence of each. If he is 
somewhat of a stranger in her midst, the gardener is too much of 
a familiar. There is something vulgar and foul in the latter's close- 
ness to his mistress, something noble and cleanly in the former's 
distance. In civilization, as in a southern latitude, man degenerates 
at length and yields to the incursion of more northern tribes, 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice. f 

There are other, savager, and more primeval aspects of nature 
than our poets have sung. It is only white man's poetry. Homer 
and Ossian even can never revive in London or Boston. And yet 
behold how these cities are refreshed by the mere tradition, or 
the imperfectly transmitted fragrance and flavor of these wild 
fruits. If we could listen but for an instant to the chant of the 
Indian muse, we should understand why he will not exchange his 
savageness for civilization. Nations are not whimsical. Steel and 
blankets are strong temptations, but the Indian does well to 
continue Indian. 

f [A quotation from the English poet William Habington (1605-1654) ] 
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After sitting in my chamber many days, reading the poets. I 
have been out early on a foggy morning and heard the cry of an 
owl in a neighboring wood as from a nature behind the common, 
unexplored by science or by literature. None of the feathered rare 
has yet realized my youthful conceptions of the woodland depths. 
I had seen the red Election-birds brought from their recesses on 
my comrades' string, and fancied that their plumage would assume 
stranger and more dazzling colors, like the tints of evening, in pro- 
portion as I advanced farther into the darkness and solitude of the 
forest. Still less have I seen such strong and wilderness tints on 
any poet's string. 



As we said before, the Concord is a dead stream, but its scenery 
is the more suggestive to the contemplative voyager, and this 
day its water was fuller of reflections than our pages even. Just 
before it reaches the falls in Billerica, it is contracted and becomes 
swifter and shallower, with a yellow pebbly bottom, hardly pass- 
able for a canalboat, leaving the broader and more stagnant por- 
tion above like a lake among the hills. All through the Concord, 
Bedford, and Billerica meadows we had heard no murmur from 
its stream, except where some tributary runnel tumbled in 

Some tumultuous little rill, 

Purling round its storied pebble, 
Tinkling to the selfsame tune, 
From September until June, 

Which no drought doth e'er enfeeble. 

Silent flows the parent stream, 

And if rocks do lie below, 
Smothers with her waves the din, 
As it were a youthful sin, 

Just as still, and just as slow. 

But now at length we heard this staid and primitive river rushing 
to her fall, like any rill. We here left its channel, just above the 
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Billerica Falls, and entered the canal, which runs, or rather is 
conducted, six miles through the woods to the Merrimack, at 
Middlesex; and as we did not care to loiter in this part of our 
voyage, while one ran along the towpath drawing the boat by 
a cord, the other kept it off the shore with a pole, so that we 
accomplished the whole distance in little more than an hour. This 
canal, which is the oldest in the country and has even an antique 
look beside the more modern railroads, is fed by the Concord, so 
that we were still floating on its familiar waters. It is so much 
water which the river lets for the advantage of commerce. There 
appeared some want of harmony in its scenery, since it was not 
of equal date with the woods and meadows through which it is led, 
and we missed the conciliatory influence of time on land and 
water; but in the lapse of ages Nature will recover and indemnify 
herself and gradually plant fit shrubs and flowers along its borders. 
Already the kingfisher sat upon a pine over the water, and the 
bream and pickerel swam below. Thus all works pass directly 
out of the hands of the architect into the hands of Nature, to be 
perfected. 

It was a retired and pleasant route, without houses or travelers, 
except some young men who were lounging upon a bridge in 
Chelmsford, who leaned impudently over the rails to pry into our 
concerns, but we caught the eye of the most forward, and looked 
at him till he was visibly discomfited. Not that there was any 
peculiar efficacy in our look, but rather a sense of shame left in 
him which disarmed him. 

It is a very true and expressive phrase, "He looked daggers at 
me," for the first pattern and prototype of all daggers must have 
been a glance of the eye. First, there was the glance of Jove's eye, 
then his fiery bolt, then, the material gradually hardening, tridents, 
spears, javelins, and finally, for the convenience of private men, 
daggers, krises, and so forth, were invented. It is wonderful how 
we get about the streets without being wounded by these delicate 
and glancing weapons, a man can so nimbly whip out his rapier 
or, without being noticed, carry it unsheathed. Yet it is rare that 
one gets seriously looked at. 

As we passed under the last bridge over the canal, just before 
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reaching the Merrimack, the people coming out of church paused 
to look at us from above, and apparently, so strong is custom, 
indulged in some heathenish comparisons; but we were the truest 
observers of this sunny day. According to Hesiod, 

The seventh is a holy day, 
For then Latona brought forth golden-rayed Apollo,* 

and by our reckoning this was the seventh day of the week, and 
not the first. I find among the papers of an old Justice of the 
Peace and Deacon of the town of Concord this singular mem- 
orandum, which is worth preserving as a relic of an ancient cus- 
tom. After reforming the spelling and grammar, it runs as follows: 
"Men that traveled with teams on the Sabbath, Dec. i8th, 1803, 
were Jeremiah Richardson and Jonas Parker, both of Shirley. 
They had teams with rigging such as is used to carry barrels, and 
they were traveling westward. Richardson was questioned by the 
Hon. Ephraim Wood, Esq., and he said that Jonas Parker was 
his fellow traveler, and he further said that a Mr. Longley was 
his employer, who promised to bear him out." We were the men 
that were gliding northward this Sept. ist, 1839, w ^h still team, 
and rigging not the most convenient to carry barrels, unquestioned 
by any squire or church deacon and ready to bear ourselves out 
if need were. In the latter part of the seventeenth century, accord- 
ing to the historian of Dunstable, "Towns were directed to erect 
'a cage' near the meetinghouse, and in this all offenders against 
the sanctity of the Sabbath were confined." Society has relaxed 
a little from its strictness, one would say, but I presume that 
there is not less religion than formerly. If the ligature is found to 
be loosened in one part, it is only drawn the tighter in another. 
You can hardly convince a man of an error in a lifetime, but 
must content yourself with the reflection that the progress of 
science is slow. If he is not convinced, his grandchildren may be. 
The geologists tell us that it took one hundred years to prove that 
fossils are organic, and one hundred and fifty more to prove that 
they are not to be referred to the Noachian deluge. I am not sure 
but I should betake myself in extremities to the liberal divinities 

* [From Hesiod, Works and Days.] 
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of Greece, rather than to my country's God. Jehovah, though with 
us he has acquired new attributes, is more absolute and unap- 
proachable, but hardly more divine, than Jove. He is not so much 
of a gentleman, not so gracious and catholic, he does not exert 
so intimate and genial an influence on nature, as many a god of 
the Greeks. I should fear the infinite power and inflexible justice 
of the almighty mortal hardly as yet apotheosized, so wholly 
masculine, with no sister Juno, no Apollo, no Venus, nor Minerva 
to intercede for me, 0u/z$ faXeovaa re, Krjdonkvrf re. h The Grecian 
are youthful and erring and fallen gods, with the vices of men but 
in many important respects essentially of the divine race. In my 
Pantheon, Pan still reigns in his pristine glory, with his ruddy 
face, his flowing beard, and his shaggy body, his pipe and his 
crook, his nymph Echo, and his chosen daughter lambe; for the 
great god Pan is not dead, as was rumored. No god ever dies. 
Perhaps of all the gods of New England and of ancient Greece, 
I am most constant at his shrine. 

It seems to me that the god that is commonly worshiped in 
civilized countries is not at all divine, though he bears a divine 
name, but is the overwhelming authority and respectability of 
mankind combined. Men reverence one another, not yet God. If I 
thought that I could speak with discrimination and impartiality of 
the nations of Christendom, I should praise them, but it tasks me 
too much. They seem to be the most civil and humane, but I may 
be mistaken. Every people have gods to suit their circumstances; 
the Society Islanders had a god called Toahitu, "in shape like a 
dog; he saved such as were in danger of falling from rocks and 
trees." I think that we can do without him, as we have not much 
climbing to do. Among them a man could make himself a god 
out of a piece of wood in a few minutes which would frighten him 
out of his wits. 

I fancy that some indefatigable spinster of the old school, who 
had the supreme felicity to be born in "days that tried men's 
souls," hearing this, may say with Nestor, another of the old 
school, "But you are younger than I. For time was when I con- 

h [Both loving and having concern in her heart (Homer, Iliad I, 196).] 
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versed with greater men than you. For not at any time have I seen 
such men, nor shall see them, as Perithous, and Dryas, and iroin&a 
Xai> ," * that is probably Washington, sole "Shepherd of the Peo- 
ple." And when Apollo has now six times rolled westward, or 
seemed to roll, and now for the seventh time shows his face in the 
east, eyes well nigh glazed, long glassed, which have fluctuated 
only between lamb's wool and worsted, explore ceaselessly some 
good sermon book. For six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
knitting, but on the seventh, forsooth, thy reading. Happy we 
who can bask in this warm September sun, which illumines all 
creatures, as well when they rest as when they toil, not without 
a feeling of gratitude; whose life is as blameless, how blame- 
worthy soever it may be, on the Lord's Mona-day as on his Suna- 
day. 

There are various, nay, incredible faiths; why should we be 
alarmed at any of them? What man believes, God believes. Long 
as I have lived, and many blasphemers as I have heard and seen, 
I have never yet heard or witnessed any direct and conscious 
blasphemy or irreverence; but of indirect and habitual, enough. 
Where is the man who is guilty of direct and personal insolence 
to Him that made him? 

One memorable addition to the old mythology is due to this 
era the Christian fable. With what pains and tears and blood 
these centuries have woven this and added it to the mythology of 
mankind. The new Prometheus. With what miraculous consent, 
and patience, and persistency has this mythus been stamped on 
the memory of the race! It would seem as if it were in the progress 
of our mythology to dethrone Jehovah, and crown Christ in his 
stead. 

If it is not a tragical life we live, then I know not what to call 
it. Such a story as that of Jesus Christ the history of Jerusalem, 
say, being a part of the Universal History. The naked, the em- 
balmed, unburied death of Jerusalem amid its desolate hills 
think of it. In Tasso's poem I trust some things are sweetly buried. 
Consider the snappish tenacity with which they preach Chris- 

1 [Epithet for Agamemnon (cf Iliad II, 1943), frequently ui>ed and trans- 
lated by Thoreau at end of sentence.] 
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tianity still. What are time and space to Christianity, eighteen 
hundred years and a new world? that the humble life of a 
Jewish peasant should have force to make a New York bishop so 
bigoted? Forty-four lamps, the gift of kings, now burning in a 
place called the Holy Sepulchre a church bell ringing some 
unaffected tears shed by a pilgrim on Mount Calvary within 
the week. 

"Jerusalem, Jerusalem, when I forget thee, may my right hand 
forget her cunning." 

"By the waters of Babylon there we sat down, and we wept 
when we remembered Zion." 

I trust that some may be as near and dear to Buddha, or 
Christ, or Swedenborg, 5 who are without the pale of their churches. 
It is necessary not to be Christian to appreciate the beauty and 
significance of the life of Christ. I know that some will have hard 
thoughts of me when they hear their Christ named beside my 
Buddha, yet I am sure that I am willing they should love their 
Christ more than my Buddha, for the love is the main thing, and 
I like him too. "God is the letter Ku, as well as Khu." Why need 
Christians be still intolerant and superstitious? The simple-minded 
sailors were unwilling to cast overboard Jonah at his own request. 

Where is this love become in later age? 
Alas ! 't is gone in endless pilgrimage 
From hence, and never to return, I doubt, 
Till revolution wheel those times abouU 

One man says, 

The world's a popular disease, that reigns 
Within the f reward heart and frantic brains 
Of poor distempered mortals. 

Another, that 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. k 

The world is a strange place for a playhouse to stand within it. 
Old Drayton 6 thought that a man that lived here and would be a 

J [A quotation from Francis Quarlcs (1592-1644).] 
k [From Shakespeare, As You Like It, II vii ] 
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poet, for instance, should have in him certain "brave, translunary 
things/ 1 and a "fine madness" should possess his brain. Certainly 
it were as well that he might be up to the occasion. That is a su- 
perfluous wonder which Dr. Johnson expresses at the assertion of 
Sir Thomas Browne, that "his life has been a miracle of thirty 
years, which to relate were not history but a piece of poetry and 
would sound like a fable." The wonder is, rather, that all men do 
not assert as much. That would be a rare praise, if it were true, 
which was addressed to Francis Beaumont "Spectators sate 
part in your tragedies." 

Think what a mean and wretched place this world is, that half 
the time we have to light a lamp that we may see to live in it. This 
is half our life. Who would undertake the enterprise if it were all? 
And, pray, what more has day to offer? A lamp that burns more 
clear, a purer oil, say winter-strained, that so we may pursue our 
idleness with less obstruction. Bribed with a little sunlight and a 
few prismatic tints, we bless our Maker, and stave off his wrath 
with hymns. 

I make ye an offer, 

Ye gods, hear the scoffer, 

The scheme will not hurt you, 

If ye will find goodness, I will find virtue. 

Though I am your creature, 

And child of your nature, 

I have pride still unbended, 

And blood undescended. 

Some free independence, 

And my own descendants. 

I cannot toil blindly, 

Though ye behave kindly, 

And I swear by the rood, 

111 be slave to no God. 

If ye will deal plainly, 

I will strive mainly, 

If ye will discover, 

Great plans to your lover, 
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And give him a sphere 
Somewhat larger than here. 

"Verily, my angels! I was abashed on account of my servant, 
who had no Providence but me; therefore did I pardon him." ] 



Most people with whom I talk, men and women even of some 
originality and genius, have their scheme of the universe all cut 
and dried very dry, I assure you, to hear, dry enough to burn, 
dry-rotted and powder post, methinks which they set up be- 
tween you and them in the shortest intercourse, an ancient and 
tottering frame with all its boards blown off. They do not walk 
without their bed. Some, to me, seemingly very unimportant and 
unsubstantial things and relations are for them everlastingly set- 
tled as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the like. These are 
like the everlasting hills to them. But in all my wanderings I never 
came across the least vestige of authority for these things. They 
have not left so distinct a trace as the delicate flower of a remote 
geological period on the coal in my grate. The wisest man preaches 
no doctrines; he has no scheme; he sees no rafter, not even a cob- 
web, against the heavens. It is clear sky. If I ever see more clearly 
at one time than at another, the medium through which I see is 
clearer. To see from earth to heaven, and see there standing, still 
a fixture, that old Jewish scheme! What right have you to hold up 
this obstacle to my understanding you, to your understanding me! 
You did not invent it; it was imposed on you. Examine your au- 
thority. Even Christ, we fear, had his scheme, his conformity to 
tradition, which slightly vitiates his teaching. He had not swal- 
lowed all formulas. He preached some mere doctrines. As for me, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are now only the subtilest imaginable 
essences, which would not stain the morning sky. Your scheme 
must be the framework of the universe; all other schemes will 
soon be ruins. The perfect God in his revelations of himself has 
never got to the length of one such proposition as you, his proph- 

J The Gulistan of Sadi. [Muslih-ud-Din (n84?-i29i), Persian poet.] 
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ets, state. Have you learned the alphabet of heaven and can count 
three? Do you know the number of God's family? Can you put 
mysteries into words? Do you presume to fable of the ineffable? 
Pray, what geographer are you that speak of heaven's topogra- 
phy? Whose friend are you that speak of God's personality? Do 
you, Miles Howard, think that he has made you his confidant? 
Tell me of the height of the mountains of the moon or of the diam- 
eter of space, and I may believe you, but of the secret history of 
the Almighty, and I shall pronounce thee mad. Yet we have a sort 
of family history of our God so have the Tahitians of theirs 
and some old poet's grand imagination is imposed on us as ada- 
mantine everlasting truth, and God's own word! Pythagoras says, 
tiuly enough, "A true assertion respecting God is an assertion of 
Ciod"; but we may well doubt if there is any example of this in 
literature. 

The New Testament is an invaluable book, though I confess 
to having been slightly prejudiced against it in my very early days 
by the church and the Sabbath school, so that it seemed, before 
I read it, to be the yellowest book in the catalogue. Yet I early 
escaped from their meshes. It was hard to get the commentaries 
out of one's head and taste its true flavor. I think that Pilgrim's 
Progress 7 is the best sermon which has been preached from this 
text; almost all other sermons that I have heard, or heard of, have 
been but poor imitations of this. It would be a poor story to be 
prejudiced against the life of Christ because the book has been 
edited by Christians. In fact, I love this book rarely, though it is 
a sort of castle in the air to me, which I am permitted to dream. 
Having come to it so recently and freshly, it has the greater 
charm, so that I cannot find any to talk with about it. I never 
lead a novel, they have so little real life and thought in them. The 
reading which I love best is the scriptures of the severe 1 nations, 
though it happens that I am better acquainted with those of the 
Hindus, the Chinese, and the Persians than of the Hebrews, 
which I have come to last. Give me one of these Bibles and you 
have silenced me for a while. When I recover the use of my tongue 
I am wont to worry my neighbors with the new sentence*, but 
commonly they cannot see that there is any wit in them. Such has 
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been my experience with the New Testament, t have not yet got 
to the crucifixion; I have read it over so many times. T should 
love dearly to read it aloud to my friends, some of whom are seri- 
ously inclined; it is so good, and T am sure that they have never 
heard it, it fits their case exactly, and we should enjoy it so much 
together but I instinctively despair of getting their ears. They 
soon show, by signs not to be mistaken, that it is inexpressibly 
wearisome to them. I do not mean to imply that I am any better 
than my neighbors; for, alas! I know that I am only as good, 
though I love better books than they. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the universal favor with 
which the New Testament is outwardly received, and even the 
bigotry with which it is defended, there is no hospitality shown 
to, there is no appreciation of, the order of truth with which it 
deals. I know of no book that has so few readers. There is none so 
truly strange, and heretical, and unpopular. To Christians, no less 
than Greeks and Jews, it is foolishness and a stumbling block. 
There are, indeed, severe things in it which no man should read 
aloud more than once. "Seek first the kingdom of heaven." "Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth." "If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven/' "For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?" Think of this, Yankees !- 
"Verily, T say unto you, if ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 'Remove hence to yonder 
place'; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you." Think of repeating these things to a New England audi- 
ence! thirdly, fourthly, fifteenthly, till there are three barrels of 
sermons! Who, without cant, can read them aloud? Who, with- 
out cant, can hear them and not go out of the meetinghouse? 
They never wrrc read; they never were heard. Let but one of 
these sentences be rightly read from any pulpit in the land, and 
there would not be left one stone of that meetinghouse upon 
another. 

Yet the New Testament treats of man and man's so-called spir- 
itual affairs too exclusively, and is too constantly moral and per- 
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Minal to alone content me, who am not interested solely in man's 
religious or moral nature, or in man even. I have not the most 
definite designs on the future. Absolutely speaking, k 'Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you," is by no means 
a golden rule, but the best of current silver. An honest man would 
have but little occasion for it. It is golden not to have any rule at 
all in such a case. The book has never been written which is to be 
accepted without any allowance. Christ was a sublime actor on 
the stage of the world. He knew what he was thinking of when 
he said, "Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away." I draw near to him at such a time. Yet he taught 
mankind but imperfectly how to live; his thoughts were all di- 
rected toward another world. There is another kind of success 
than his. Kvon here we have a sort of living to get, and must 
buffet it .somewhat longer. There are various tough problems yet 
to solve, and we must make shift to live, betwixt spirit and matter, 
such a human life as we can. 

A healthy man with steady employment as wood chopping at 
fifty cents a cord, and a camp in the woods, will not be a good 
subject for Christianity. The New Testament nny be a choice 
book to him on some, but not on all or most of his days. He will 
rather go afishing in his leisure hours. The Apostles, though they 
were fishers too, were of the solemn race of seafishers and never 
trolled for pickerel on inland streams. 

Men have a singular desire to be good without being good for 
anything, because, perchance, they think vaguely that so it will 
be good for them in the end. The sort of morality which the 
priests inculcate is a very subtle policy, far finer than the politi- 
cians, and the world is very successfully ruled by them as the 
policemen. It is not worth the while to let our ir perfections dis- 
turb us always. The conscience really does not, and oucht not to 
monopolize the whole of our lives, any more than the heart or the 
head. It is as liable to disease as any other part. I have -een some 
whose consciences, owing undoubtedly to former itHuigence, had 
grown to be as irritable as spoiled children, and "*t length gave 
them no peace. They did not know when to swallow their cud, 
and their lives of course yielded no milk. 
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Conscience is instinct bred in the house, 

Feeling and Thinking propagate the sin 

By an unnatural breeding in and in. 

I say, Turn it out doors, 

Into the moors. 

I love a life whose plot is simple, 

And does not thicken with every pimple, 

A soul so sound no sickly conscience binds it, 

That makes the universe no worse than 't finds it. 

I love an earnest soul, 

Whose mighty joy and sorrow 

Are not drowned in a bowl, 

And brought to life tomorrow; 

That lives one tragedy, 

And not seventy; 

A conscience worth keeping, 

Laughing not weeping; 

A conscience wise and steady, 

And forever ready; 

Not changing with events, 

Dealing in compliments; 

A conscience exercised about 

Large things, where one may doubt. 

I love a soul not all of wood, 

Predestined to be good, 

But true to the backbone 

Unto itself alone, 

And false to none; 

Born to its own affairs, 

Its own joys and own cares; 

By whom the work which God begun 

Is finished, and not undone; 

Taken up where he left off, 

Whether to worship or to scoff; 

If not good, why then evil, 

If not good god, good devil. 

Goodness! you hypocrite, come out of that, 
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Live your life, do your work, then take your hat. 

I have no patience towards 

Such conscientious cowards. 

Give me simple laboring folk, 

Who love their work, 

Whose virtue is a song 

To cheer God along. 

I was once reproved by a minister who was driving a poor beast 
to some meetinghouse horsesheds among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, because 1 was bending my steps to a mountain top on the 
Sabbath instead of a church, when I would have gone farther 
than he to hear a true word spoken on that or any day. He de- 
clared that I was "breaking the Lord's fourth commandment," 
and proceeded to enumerate, in a sepulchral tone, the disasters 
which had befallen him whenever he had done any ordinary work 
on the Sabbath. He really thought that a god was on the watch to 
trip up those men who followed any secular work on this day, 
and did not see that it was the evil conscience of the workers that 
did it. The country is full of this superstition, so that when one 
enters a village, the church, not only really but from association, 
is the ugliest looking building in it, because it is the one in which 
human nature stoops the lowest and is most disgraced. Certainly, 
such temples as these shall erelong cease to deform the landscape. 
There are few things more disheartening and disgusting than, 
when you are walking the streets of a strange village on the Sab- 
bath, to hear a preacher shouting like a boatswain in a gale of 
wind, and thus harshly profaning the quiet atmosphere of the day. 
You fancy him to have taken off his coat, as when men are about 
to do hot and dirty work. 

If I should ask the minister of Middlesex to let me speak in his 
pulpit on a Sunday, he would object, because I do not pray as he 
does, or because I am not ordained. What under the sun are these 
things? 

Really, there is no infidelity, nowadays, so great as that which 
prays and keeps the Sabbath and rebuilds the churches. The 
sealer of the South Pacific preaches a truer doctrine. The church 
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is a sort of hospital for men's souls, and as full of quackery as the 
hospital for their bodies. Those who are taken into it live like pen- 
sioners in their Retreat or Sailor's Snug Harbor, where you may 
see a row of religious cripples sitting outside in sunny weather. 
Let not the apprehension that he may one day have to occupy 
a ward therein discourage the cheerful labors of the able-souled 
man. While he remembers the sick in their extremities, let him not 
look thither as to his goal. One is sick at heart of this pagoda 
worship. It is like the beating of gongs in a Hindu subterranean 
temple. In dark places and dungeons the preacher's words might 
perhaps strike root and grow, but not in broad daylight in any 
part of the world that I know. The sound of the Sabbath bell far 
away, now breaking on these shores, does not awaken pleasing 
associations, but melancholy and somber ones rather. One invol- 
untarily rests on his oar, to humor his unusually meditative mood. 
It is as the sound of many catechisms and religious books twang- 
ing a canting peal round the earth, seeming to issue from some 
Egyptian temple and echo along the shore of the Nile right oppo- 
site to Pharaoh's palace and Moses in the bulrushes, startling a 
multitude of storks and alligators basking in the sun. 

Everywhere "good men" sound a retreat, and the word has 
gone forth to fall back on innocence. Fall forward rather on to 
whatever there is there. Christianity only hopes. It has hung its 
harp on the willows, and cannot sing a song in a strange land. It 
has dreamed a sad dream, and does not yet welcome the morn- 
ing with joy. The mother tells her falsehoods to her child, but, 
thank Heaven, the child does not grow up in its parent's shadow. 
Our mother's faith has not grown with her experience. Her expe- 
rience has been too much for her. The lesson of life was too hard 
for her to learn. 

It is remarkable that almost all speakers and writers feel it to 
be incumbent on them, sooner or later, to prove or to acknowledge 
the personality of God. Some Earl of Bridgewater, thinking it 
better late than never, has provided for it in his will. It is a sad 
mistake. In reading a work on agriculture, we have to skip the 
author's moral reflections, and the words "Providence" and "He" 
scattered along the page, to come at the profitable level of what 
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he has to say. What he calls his religion is for the most part of- 
fensive to the nostrils. He should know better than expose him- 
self, and keep his foul sores covered till they are quite healed. 
Thee is more religion in men's science than there is science in 
their religion. Let us make haste to the report of the committee 
on swine. 

A man's real faith is never contained in his creed, nor is his 
creed an article of his faith. The last is never adopted. This it is 
that permits him to smile ever, and to live even as bravely as he 
does. And yet he clings anxiously to his creed, as to a straw, 
thinking that that does him good service becau.se his sheet an- 
chor does not drag. 

In most men's religion, the ligature, which should be its umbil- 
ical cord connecting them with divinity, is rather like that thread 
which the accomplices of Cylon held in their hands when they 
went abroad from the temple of Minerva, the other end being 
attached to the statue of the goddess. But frequently, as in their 
case, the thread breaks, being stretched, and they are left without 
an asylum. 

A good and pious man reclined his head on the bosom of contempla- 
tion, and was absorbed in the ocean of a revery. At the instant when 
he a\vaked from his vision, one of his friends, by way of pleasantry, 
said, What rare gift have you brought us from that garden, where you 
have been recreating? He replied, I fancied to myself and said, \shen I 
can reach the rose bower, 1 will till my lap with the flowers, and bring 
them as a present to my friends; but when I got there, the fragrance 
of the roses so intoxicated me that the skirt dropped from my hands. 
-"O bird of dawn! learn the warmth of affection from the muth, for 
that scorched creature gave up the ghost, and uttered not a groan: 
These vain pretenders are ignorant of him they seek after, for of him 
that knew him we ne\er heard again: O thou! \\ho towerest above 
the flights of conjecture, opinion, and comprehension, whatever has 
been reported of thcc we have heard and read: the Longregation is dis- 
missed, and life drawn to a close; and we still rest at oar first en- 
lomuim of thee!" m 

Hy noon we were let down into the Merrimack through the 
locks at Middlesex, just above Pawtucket Falls, by a serene and 
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liberal-minded man, \\ho came quietly from his book, though his 
duties, we supposed, did not require him to open the locks on 
Sundays. With him we had a just and equal encounter of the eyes, 
as between two honest men. 

The movements of the eves express the perpetual and uncon- 
scious courtesy of the parties. It is said that a rogue does not look 
you in the face, neither does an honest man look at you as if he 
had his reputation to establish. I have seen some \\ho did not 
know when to turn aside their eyes in meeting yours. A truly con- 
fident and magnanimous spirit is wiser than to contend for the 
mastery in such encounters. Serpents alone conquer by the stead- 
iness of their gaze. My friend looks me in the face and sees me, 
that is all. 

The best relations were at once established between us and this 
man, and, though few words were spoken, he could not conceal 
a visible interest in us and our excursion. He was a lover of the 
higher mathematics, as we found, and in the midst of some vast 
sunny problem when we overtook him and whispered our conjec- 
tures. By this man we were presented with the freedom of the 
Merrimack. We now felt as if we were fairly launched on the 
ocean stream of our voyage, and were pleased to find that our boat 
would float on Merrimack water. We began again busily to put in 
practice those old arts of rowing, steering, and paddling. It seemed 
a strange phenomenon to us that the two rivers should mingle 
their waters so readily, since we had never associated them in our 
thoughts. 

As we glided over the broad bosom of the Merrimack between 
Chelmsford and Dracut at noon, here a quarter of a mile wide, 
the rattling of our oars was echoed over the water to those villages, 
and their slight sounds to us. Their harbors lay as smooth and 
fairylike as the Lido, or Syracuse, or Rhodes in our imagination, 
while, like some strange roving craft, we flitted past what seemed 
the dwellings of noble home-staying men, seemingly as conspicu- 
ous as if on an eminence, or floating upon a tide which came up 
to those villagers' breasts. At a third of a mile over the water we 
heard distinctly some children repeating their catechism in a cot- 
tage near the shore, while in the broad shallows between, a herd 
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of cows stood lashing their sides and waging war with the flies. 
Two hundred years ago other catechizing than this was going 
on here; for here came the Sachem Wannalancet and his people, 
and sometimes Tahatawan, our Concord Sachem, who afterwards 
had a church at home, to catch fish at the falls; and here also 
came John Eliot with the Bible and Catechism and Baxter's "Call 
to the Unconverted," K and other tracts, done into the Massachu- 
setts tongue, and taught them Christianity meanwhile. "This 
place," says Gookin," referring to Wamesit, "being an ancient and 
capital seat of Indians, they come to fish; and his good man takes 
this opportunity to spread the net of the gospel, to fish for their 
souls."- -"May 5th, 1674," he continues, "according to our usual 
custom, Mr. Khot and myself took our journey to Wamesit, or 
I'awtuiket; and arriving there that evening, Mr. Eliot preached 
to as many of them as could be got together on; of Matt. xxii. 
i- 14, the parable of the marriage of the king's son. We met at 
the wigwam of one called Wannalancet, about two miles from the 
town, near Pawtucket Falls and bordering upon Merrimack river. 
This person, Wannalancet, is the eldest son of old Pasaconaway, 
the chicfcst sachem of Pawtucket. He is a sober and grave peison, 
and of years, between fifty and sixty. He hath been always loving 
and friendly to the English." As yet, however, they had not pre- 
vailed on him to embrace the Christian religion. "But at this 
timt 1 ,' 1 says (iookin, "May 6, 1674" - -"after some deliberation 
and serious pause, he stood up, and made a speech to this effect: 
4 1 must acknowledge T have, all my days, used to pass in an old 
canoe (alluding to his frequent custom to pass in a canoe upont 
the river), and now you exhoit me to change and leave my old 
canoe and embark in a new canoe, to which I have hitherto been 
unwilling; but now I yield up myself to your advice and enter 
into a new canoe, and do engage to pray to God hereafter/ " One 
"Mr. Kichavd Daniel, a gentleman that lived in Billerica," who 
with other ''persons of quality" was present, "desired brother Eliot 
to tell the sachem from him that it may be, while he went in his 
old canoe, he passed in a quiet stream; but the end thereof was 
death and destruction to soul and body. But now he went into a 
new canoe, perhaps he would meet with stoims and trials, but yet 
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he should be encouraged to persevere, for the end of his voyage 
would be everlasting rest." "Since that time, I hear this sachem 
doth persevere, and is a constant and diligent hearer of God's 
word, and sanctifieth the Sabbath, though he doth travel to 
Wamesit meeting every Sabbath, which is above two miles; and 
though sundry of his people have deserted him since he subjected 
to the gospel, yet he continues and persists." n 

Already, as appears from the records, "At a General Court held 
at Boston in New England, the yth of the first month, 164.^-4" 
u \Vassamequin, Nashoonon, Kutchamaquin, Massaconomet , 
and Squaw Sachem did voluntarily submit themselves" to the 
English, and, among other things, did "promise to be willing from 
time to time to be instructed in the knowledge of God." Keing 
asked "not to do any unnecessary work on the Sabbath day, es- 
pecially within the gates of Christian towns," they answered, "It 
is easy to them; they have not much to do on any day, and they 
can well take their rest on that day." "So," says Winthrop, 10 in his 
Journal, "we causing (hem to understand the articles and all the 
Ten Commandments of God, and they freely assenting to all. they 
were solemnly received, and then presented the Court with twenty- 
six fathom more of wampum; and the Court gave each of them 
a coat of two yards of cloth, and their dinner, and to them and 
their men, every of them, a cup of sack at their departure; so 
they took leave and went away." 

What journeyings on foot and on horseback through the wild- 
erness, to preach the Gospel to these minks and musk rats! who 
first, no doubt, listened with their red ears out of a natural hospi- 
tality and courtesy, and afterward from curiosity or even inter- 
est, till at length there were "praying Indians," and, as the 
General Court wrote to Cromwell, the "work is brought to this 
perfection, that some of the Indians themselves can pi ay and 
prophesy in a comfortable manner." 

It was in fact an old battle and hunting ground through which 
we had been floating, the ancient dwelling place of a race of hunters 
;nd warriors. Their weirs of stone, their arrowheads and hntchefs, 

11 Gookin's 77i<f Coll of the Indian* in N-w England, 167 \ 
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their pestles, and the mortars in which they pounded Indian corn 
before the white man had tasted it lay concealed in the mud of 
the river bottom. Tradition still points out the spots where they 
took fish in the greatest numbers, by such arts as they possessed. 
It is a rapid story the historian will have to put together. Mianto- 
nimo n Winthrop Webster. Soon he comes from Mount Hope 
to Bunker Hill, 12 from bearskins, parched corn, bows and arrows, to 
tiled roofs, wheat fields, guns and swords. Pawtucket and Wame- 
sit, where the Indians resorted in the fishing season, are now Low- 
ell, the city of spindles and Manchester of America, which sends 
its cotton cloth round the globe. Even we youthful voyagers had 
spent a part of our lives in the village of Chelmsford, when the 
present city, whose bells we heard, was its obscure north district 
only, and the giant weaver was not yet fairly born. So old are we; 
so young is it. 



We were thus entering the State of New Hampshire on the 
bosom of the flood formed by the tribute of its innumerable val- 
leys. The river was the only key which could unlock its maze, 
presenting its hills and valleys, its lakes and streams, in their 
natural order and position. The Merrimack, or Sturgeon River, is 
formed by the confluence of the Pemigewasset, which rises near 
the Notch of the White Mountains, and the Winnipesaukee, which 
drains the lake of the same name, signifying "The Smile of the 
Great Spirit." From their junction it runs south seventy-eight 
miles to Massachusetts and thence east thirty-five miles to the 
sea. I have traced its stream from where it bubbles out of the 
rocks of the White Mountains above the clouds, to where it is lost 
amid the .^alt billows of the ocean on Plum Island beach. At first 
it comes on murmuring to itself by the base of stately and retired 
mountains, through moist primitive woods whose juices it receives, 
where the bear still drinks it, and the cabins of settlers are far 
between, and there are few to cross its stream; enjo5 v ing in soli- 
tude its cascades still unknown to fame; by long ranges of moun- 
tains of Sandwich and of Squam, slumbering like tumuli of Titans, 
with the peaks of Moosehillock. the Haystack, and Kearsarge re- 
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fleeted in its waters; where the maple and the raspberry, those 
lovers of the hills, flourish amid temperate dews flowing long and 
full of meaning, but untranslatable as its name Pemigewasset, by 
many a pastured Pelion and Ossa, where unnamed muses haunt, 
tended by Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, and receiving the tribute of 
many an untasted Hippocrene. There are earth, air, fire, and water 
very well, this is water, and down it conies. 

Such water do the gods distill, 
And pour down every hill 

For their New England men; 
A draught of this wild nectar bring, 
And I'll not taste the spring 

Of Helicon again. 

Falling all the way, and yet not discouraged by the lowest fall. By 
the law of its birth never to become stagnant, for it has come out 
of the clouds and down the sides of precipices worn in the flood, 
through beaver dams broke loose, not splitting but splicing and 
mending itself, until it found a breathing place in this lowland. 
There is no danger now that the sun will steal it back to heaven 
again before it reach the sea, for it has a warrant even to recover 
its own dews into its bosom again with interest at every eve. 

It was already the water of Squam and Newfound Lake and 
Winnepesaukee, and White Mountain snow dissolved, on which 
we were floating; and Smith's and Baker's and Mad Rivers, and 
Nashua and Souhegan and Piscataquoag, and Suncook and Sou- 
cook and Contoocook, mingled in incalculable proportions, still 
fluid, yellowish, restless all, with an ancient, ineradicable inclina- 
tion to the sea. 

So it flows on down by Lowell and Haverhill, at which last place 
it first suffers a sea change, and a few masts betray the vicinity 
of the ocean. Between the towns of Amesbury and Newbury it is 
a broad commercial river from a third to half a mile in width, no 
longer skirted with yellow and crumbling banks, but backed by 
high green hills and pastures, with frequent white beaches on 
which the fishermen draw up their nets. I have passed down this 
portion of the river in a steamboat, and it was a pleasant sight to 
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watch from its deck the fishermen dragging their seines on the dis- 
tant shore, as in pictures of a foreign strand. At intervals you may 
meet with a schooner laden with lumber, standing up to Ha verb ill, 
or else lying at anchor or aground, waiting for wind or tide; until, 
at last, you glide under the famous Chain Bridge and are landed 
at Newburyport. Thus she who at first was "poore of waters, 
naked of renowne," having received so many fair tributaries, as 
was said of the Forth, 

Doth grow the greater still, the further downe ; 
Till that abounding both in power and fame, 
She long doth strive to give the sea her name; 

or if not her name, in this case, at least the impulse of her stream. 
From the steeples of Newburyport you may review this river 
ht retching far up into the country with many a white sail glanc- 
ing over it like an inland sea, and behold, as one wrote who was 
born on its headwaters, "Down out at its mouth, the dark inky 
main blending with the blue above. Plum Island, its sand ridges 
scalloping along the horizon like the sea serpent, and the distant 
outline broken by many a tall ship, leaning, still, against the sky." 
Rising at an equal height with the Connecticut, the Merrimack 
reaches the sea by a course only half as long, and hence has no 
leisure to form broad and fertile meadows like the former, but is 
hurried along rapids and down numerous falls without long delay. 
The banks are generally steep and high, vith a narrow interval 
reaching back to the hills, which is only rarely or partially over- 
flown at present, and is much valued by the farmers. Between 
Chelmsford and Concord, in New Hampshire, it varies from 
twenty to seventy-five rods in width. It is probably wider than it 
was formerly in many places, owing to the trees having been cut 
down, and the consequent wasting away of its banks. The influ- 
ence of the Pawtucket Dam is felt as far up as Cromwell's Falls, 
and many think that the banks are being abraded and the river 
filled up again by this cause. Like all our rivers, it is liable to 
fr\shets. and the Pemigewasset has been known to lise t\\enty- 

[Quotation from Daniel Webster, who was born at Franklin, New Hamp- 
\\heie the Menimatk pioper begins] 
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five feet in a few hours. It is navigable for vessels of burden about 
twenty miles; for canalboats, by means of locks, as far as Con- 
cord in New Hampshire, about seventy-five miles from its mouth ; 
and for smaller boats to Plymouth, one hundred and thirteen 
miles. A small steamboat once plied between Lowell and Nashua, 
before the railroad was built, and one now runs from Newbury- 
port to Haverhill. 

Unfitted to some extent for the purposes of commerce by the 
sand bar at its mouth, see how this river was devoted from the 
first to the service of manufactures. Issuing from the iron region 
of Franconia, and flowing through still uncut forests, by inex- 
haustible ledges of granite, with Squam, and Winnepesaukee, and 
Newfound, and Massabesic Lakes for its millponds, it falls over a 
succession of natural dams, where it has been offering its privileges 
in vain for ages, until at last the Yankee race came to improve 
them. Standing at its mouth, look up its sparkling stream to its 
source a silver cascade which falls all the way from the White 
Mountains to the sea and behold a city on each successive pla- 
teau, a busy colony of human beaver around every fall. Not to 
mention Newburyport and Haverhill, see Lawrence, and Lowell, 
and Nashua, and Manchester, and Concord, gleaming one above 
the other. When at length it has escaped from under the last of 
the factories, it has a level and unmolested passage to the sea, a 
mere waste water, as it were, bearing little with it but its fame, its 
pleasant course revealed by the morning fog which hangs over it 
and the sails of the few small vessels which transact the commerce 
of Haverhill and Newburyport. But its real vessels are railroad 
cars, and its true and main stream, flowing by an iron channel 
farther south, may be traced by a long line of vapor amid the 
hills, which no morning wind ever disperses, to where it empties 
into the sea at Boston. This side is the louder murmur now. In- 
stead of the scream of a fishhawk scaring the fishes, is heard the 
whistle of the steam engine arousing a country to its progress. 



This river, too, was at length discovered by the white man, 
"trending up into the land," he knew not how far, possibly an 
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inlet to the South Sea. Its valley, as far as the Winnepesaukee, 
was first surveyed in 1652. The first settlers of Massachusetts sup- 
posed that the Connecticut in one part of its course ran northwest, 
"so near the great lake as the Indians do pass their canoes into 
it over land." From which lake and the "hideous swamps" about 
it, as they supposed, came all the beaver that was traded between 
Virginia and Canada and the Potomac was thought to come 
out of or from very near it. Afterward the Connecticut came so 
near the course of the Merrimack that, with a little pains, they 
expected to divert the current of the trade into the latter river, 
and its profits from their Dutch neighbors into their own pockets. 

Unlike the Concord, the Merrimack is not a dead hut a living 
stream, though it has less life within its waters and on its banks. 
It has a swift current, and, in this part of its course, a clayey 
bottom, almost no weeds, and comparatively few fishes. We looked 
down into its yellow water with the more curiosity, who were 
accustomed to the Nile-like blackness of the former river. Shad 
and alewives are taken here in their season, but salmon, though 
at one time more numerous than shad, are now more rare. Bass, 
also, are taken occasionally; but locks and dams have proved 
more or less destructive to the fisheries. The shad make their ap- 
pearance early in May, at the same time with the blossoms of the 
pyrus, one of the most conspicuous early flowers, which is for 
this reason called the shadblossom. An insect called the shad fly 
also appears at the same time, covering the houses and fences. We 
are told that "their greatest run is when the apple trees are in full 
blossom. The old shad return in August, the young, three or four 
inches long, in September. These are very fond of flies." A rather 
picturesque and luxurious mode of fishing was formerly practiced 
on the Connecticut at Bellows Falls, where a large rock divides the 
stream. u On the steep sides of the island rock," says Belknap, 
"hang several armchairs, fastened to ladders and secured by a 
counterpoise, in which fishermen sit to catch salmon and shad 
with dipping nets." The remains of Indian weirs, made of large 
stones, are still to be seen in the Winnepesaukee, one of the head- 
waters of this river. 

It cannot but affect our philosophy favorably to be reminded 
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of these shoals of migratory fishes, of salmon, shad, alewives, 
marsh-bankers, and others, which penetrate up the innumerable 
rivers of our coast in the spring, even to the interior lakes, their 
scales gleaming in the sun; and again, of the fry which in still 
greater numbers wend their way downward to the sea. u And is it 
not pretty sport," wrote Captain John Smith, 13 who was on this 
coast as early as 1614, "to pull up twopence, sixpence, and twelve- 
pence, as fast as you can haul and veer a line?" "And what sport 
doth yield a more pleasing content, and less hurt or charge, than 
angling with a hook, and crossing the sweet air from isle to isle, 
over the silent streams of a calm sea." 



On the sandy shore, opposite the Glass-house village in ("helms- 
ford, at the Great Bend where we landed to rest us and gather 
a few wild plums, we discovered the Campanula rotundifolia, a 
new flower to us, the harebell of the poets, which is common to 
both hemispheres, growing close to the water. Here, in the shady 
branches of an apple tree on the sand, we took our nooning, where 
there was not a zephyr to disturb the repose of this glorious Sab- 
bath day, and we reflected serenely on the long past and successful 
labors of Latona. 

So silent is the sesMle air, 

That every cry and call, 
The hillb, and dales, and forest fair 

Again repeats them all. 

The herds beneath some leafy trees. 

Amidst the flowers they lie, 
The stable ships upon the seas 

Tend up their s.iils to dry 

As we thus rested in the shade or rowed leisurely along, we had 
recourse, from time to time, to the Gazetteer, which was our 
Navigator, and from its bald natural facts extracted the pleasure 
of poetry. Beaver River comes in a little lower down, draining the 
meadows of Pelham, Windham, and Ix>ndonderry. The Scotch- 
Irish settlers of the latter town, according to this authority, were 
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the first to introduce the potato into New England, as well as 
the manufacture of linen cloth. 

Everything that is printed and bound in a book contains some 
ei ho at least of the best that is in literature. Indeed, the best 
hooks have a use, like sticks and stones, which is above or beside 
their design, not anticipated in the preface nor concluded in the 
appendix. Even Virgil's poetry serves a very different use to me 
today from what it did to his contemporaries. It has often an 
acquired and accidental value merely, proving that man is still 
man in the world. It is pleasant to meet with such still lines as, 

Jam laeto turgent in palmite gemmae; 
Now the buds swell on the joyful stem. 

Strata jacent passim sua quaeque sub arbore poma; 
The apples lie scattered everywhere, each under its trr e. p 

In an ancient and dead language, any recognition of living 
nature attracts us. These are such sentences as were written while 
grass grew and water ran. It is no small recommendation when a 
book will stand the test of mere unobstructed sunshine and day- 
light. 

What would we not give for some great poem to read now, 
whirh would be in harmony with the scenery for if men read 
aright, methinks they would never read anything but poems. No 
history nor philosophy can supply their place. 

The wisest definition of poetry the poet will instantly prove 
false by setting aside its requisitions. We can, therefore, publish 
only our advertisement of it. 

There is no doubt that the loftiest written wisdom is either 
rhymed or in some way musically measured- -is, in form as well 
as substance, poetry and a volume which should contain the 
condensed wisdom of mankind need not have one rhythmlcss 
line. 

Yet poetry, though the last and finest result, is a natural fruit. 
As n itunilly as the oak bears an acorn and the vine a gourd, man 

v IPuhlius YuciHus Maio lyo-iq BC ) The vciscs are from the Eclogues 1 
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bears a poem, either spoken or done. It is the chief and most 
memorable success, for history is but a prose narrative of poetic 
deeds. What else have the Hindus, the Persians, the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians done, that can be told? It is the simplest relation of 
phenomena and describes the commonest sensations with more 
truth than science does, and the latter at a distance slowly mimics 
its style and methods. The poet sings how the blood flows in his 
veins. He performs his functions, and is so well that he needs 
such stimulus to sing only as plants to put forth leaves and blos- 
soms. He would strive in vain to modulate the remote and tran- 
sient music which he sometimes hears, since his song is a vital 
function like breathing and an integral result like weight. It is not 
the overflowing of life but its Mibsidence rather, and is drawn 
from under the feet of the poet. It is enough if Homer but say the 
sun sets. He is as serene as nature, and we can hardly detect the 
enthusiasm of the bard. It is as if nature spoke. He presents to us 
the simplest pictures of human life, so the child itself can under- 
stand them and the man must not think twice to appreciate his 
naturalness. Each reader discovers for himself that, with respect 
to the simpler features of nature, succeeding poets have done little 
else than copy his similes. His more memorable passages are as 
naturally bright as gleams of sunshine in misty weather. Nature 
furnishes him not only with words, but with stereotyped lines and 
sentences from her mint. 

There are few books which are fit to be remembered in our 
wisest hours, but the Iliad is brightest in the serenest days, and 
embodies still all the sunlight that fell on Asia Minor. No modern 
joy or ecstasy of ours can lower its height or dim its luster, but 
there it lies in the east of literature, as it were the earliest and 
latest production of the mind. The ruins of Egypt oppress and 
stifle us with their dust, foulness preserved in cassia and pitch 
and swathed in linen: the death of that which never lived. But 
the rays of Greek poetry struggle down to us, and mingle with 
the sunbeams of the recent day. The statue of Memnon is cast 
down, but the shaft of the Iliad still meets the sun in his rising. 
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Homer is gone; and where is Jove? and where 

The rival cities seven' His song outlives 

Time, tower, and god all that then was, save Heaven. 

So too, no doubt, Homer had his Homer, and Orpheus his 
Orpheus, in the dim antiquity which preceded them. The myth- 
ological system of the ancients, and it is still the mythology of 
the moderns, the poem of mankind, interwoven so wonderfully 
with their astronomy and matching in grandeur and harmony the 
architecture of the heavens themselves, seems to point to a time 
when a mightier genius inhabited the earth. But, after all, man is 
the great poet, and not Homer nor Shakespeare ; and our language 
itself and the common arts of life are his work. Poetry is so uni- 
versally true and independent of experience that it does not need 
any particular biography to illustrate it, but we refer it sooner 
or later to some Orpheus or Linus, and after ages to the genius of 
humanity and the gods themselves. 



It would be worth the while to select our reading, for books are 
the society we keep, to read only the serenely true, never statistics, 
nor fiction, nor news, nor reports nor periodicals, but only great 
poems, and when they failed, read them again, or perchance write 
more. Instead of other sacrifice, we might offer up our perfect 
(rtXeta) thoughts to the gods daily in hymns or psalms. For we 
should be at the helm at least once a day. r i he whole of the day 
should not be daytime; there should be one hour, if no more, 
which the day did not bring forth. Scholars are wont to sell their 
birthright for a mess of learning. But is it necessary to know 
what the speculator prints, or the thoughtless study, or the idle 
read, the literature of the Russians and the Chinese, or even 
French philosophy and much of German criticism? Read the best 
books first, or you may not have a chance to read them at all. 
"There are the worshippers with offerings, and the worshippers 
with mortifications, and again the worshippers with enthusiastic 
devotion; so there are those the wisdom of whose reading is their 
worship, men of subdued passions and severe manners this 
world is not for him who doth not worship; and where, O Arjoon, 
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is there another?" Certainly, we do not need to be soothed and 
entertained always like children. He who resorts to the easy novel, 
because he is languid, does no better than if he took a nap. The 
front aspect of great thoughts can only be enjoyed by those who 
stand on the side whence they arrive. Books, not which afford us a 
cowering enjoyment, but in which each thought is of unusual 
daring, such as an idle man cannot road and a timid one would 
not be entertained by, which even make us dangerous to existing 
institutions such call I good books. 

All that are printed and bound are not books; they do not 
necessarily belong to letters, but are oftencr to be ranked with 
the other luxuries and appendages of civilized life. Base wares 
are palmed off under a thousand disguises. "The way to trade/' 
as a pedler once told me, "is to put it right through" no matter 
what it is, anything that is agreed on. 

You grov'ling wordlings, you whose wisdom trades 
Where light ne'er shot his golden ray. 

By dint of able writing and pencraft, books are cunningly com- 
piled and have their run and success even among the learned, as 
if they were the result of a new man's thinking and their birth 
were attended with some natural throes. But in a little while their 
covers fall off, for no binding will avail, and it appears that they 
are not Books or Bibles at all. There are new and patented inven- 
tions in this shape, purporting to be for the elevation of the race, 
which many a pure scholar and genius who has learned to read is 
for a moment deceived by, and finds himself reading a horse rake, 
or spinning jenny, or wooden nutmeg, or oak-leaf cigar, or steam- 
power press, or kitchen range, perchance, when he was seeking 
serene and biblical truths. 

Merchants, arise, 
And mingle conscience with your merchandise. 11 

Paper is cheap, and authors need not now erase one book before 
they write another. Instead of cultivating the earth for wheat 
and potatoes, they cultivate literature, and fill a place in the Re- 

Q [This and the following quotation are from Francis Quarlcs.] 
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public of Letters. Or they would fain write for fame merely, as 
others actually raise crops of grain to be distilled into brandy. 
Books are for the most part wilfully and hastily written, as parts 
of a system, to supply a want real or imagined. Books of natural 
history aim commonly to be hasty schedules or inventories of 
God's property by some clerk. They do not in the least teach 
the divine view of nature, but the popular view, or rather the 
popular method of studying nature, and make haste to conduct 
the persevering pupil only into that dilemma where the professors 
always dwell. 

To Athens gowned he goes, and from that school 
Returns unspcd, a more instructed fool. 

They teach the elements really of ignorance, not of knowledge, 
for, to speak deliberately and in view of the highest truths, it is 
not easy to distinguish elementary knowledge. There is a chasm 
between knowledge and ignorance which the arches of science can 
never span. A book should contain pure discoveries, glimpses of 
terra fir ma, though by shipwrecked mariners, and not the art of 
navigation by those who have never been out of sight of land. 
They must not yield wheat and potatoes, but must themselves be 
the unconstrained and natural harvest of their author's lives. 

What I have learned is mine; I've had my thought, 
And me the Muses noble truths have taught. 

We do not learn much from learned books, but from true, 
sincere, human books, from frank and honest biographies. The 
life of a good man will hardly improve us more than the life of 
a freebooter, for the inevitable laws appear as plainly in the in- 
fringement as in the observance, and our lives are sustained by a 
nearly equal expense of viitue of some kind. The decaying tree, 
while yet it lives, demands sun, wind, and rain no less than the 
green one. It secretes sap and performs the functions of health. 
If we choose, we may study the alburnum only. The gnarled stump 
has as tender a bud as the sapling. 

At least let us have healthy books, a stout horse rake or a 
kitchen range which is not cracked. Let not the poet shed tears 
only for the public weal. He should be as vigorous as a sugar 
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maple, with sap enough to maintain his own verdure beside what 
runs into the troughs, and not like a vine, which being cut in the 
spring bears no fruit, but bleeds to death in the endeavor to heal 
its wounds. The poet is he that has fat enough, like bears and 
marmots, to suck his claws all winter. He hibernates in this 
world and feeds on his own marrow. We love to think in winter, as 
we walk over the snowy pastures, of those happy dreamers that 
lie under the sod, of dormice and all that race of dormant 
creatures which have such a superfluity of life enveloped in 
thick folds of fur, impervious to cold. Alas, the poet, too, is, in 
one sense, a sort of dormouse gone into winter quarters of deep 
and serene thoughts, insensible to surrounding circumstances; his 
words are the relation of his oldest and finest memory, a wisdom 
drawn from the remotest experience. Other men lead a starved 
existence, meanwhile, like hawks that would fain keep on the wing 
and trust to pick up a sparrow now and then. 



There are already essays and poems, the growth of this land, 
which are not in vain, all which, however, we could conveniently 
have stowed in the till of our chest. If the gods permitted their 
own inspiration to be breathed in vain, these might be overlooked 
in the crowd, but the accents of truth are as sure to be heard at 
last on earth as in heaven. They already seem ancient, and in 
some measure have lost the traces of their modern birth. Here 
are they who 

ask for that which is our whole life's light, 
For the perpetual true and clear insight. 

I remember a few sentences which spring like the sward in its 
native pasture, where its roots were never disturbed, and not as 
if spread over a sandy embankment, answering to the poet's 
prayer, 

Let us set so just 

A rate on knowledge, that the world may trust 

The poet's sentence, and not still aver 

Each art is to itself a flatterer.' 

T [A quotation from William Habington ] 
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But above all, in our native port, did we not frequent the peace- 
ful games of the Lyceum, from which a new era will be dated to 
New England, as from the games of Greece? For if Herodotus 
carried his history to Olympia to read, after the cestus and the 
race, have we not heard such histories recited there, which since 
our countrymen have read, as made Greece sometimes to be for- 
gotten? Philosophy, too, has there her grove and portico, not 
wholly unfrequented in these days. 

Lately the victor, whom all Pindars praised, has won another 
palm, contending with 

Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so. 8 

What earth or sea, mountain or stream, or Muses' spring or 
grove is safe from his all-searching ardent eye, \\ho drives off 
Phoebus' beaten track, visits unwonted zones, makes the gelid 
Hyperboreans glow, and the old polar serpent writhe, and many 
a Nile How back and hide his head! 

That Phaeton of our day, 
Who'd make another milky way, 
And burn the world up with his ray; 

By us an undisputed seer 
Who'd drive his flaming car so near 
Unto our shuddering mortal sphere, 

Disgracing all our slender worth, 
And scorching up the living earth, 
To prove his heavenly birth. 

The silver spokes, the golden tire, 
Are glowing with unwonted fire, 
And ever nigher roll and nigher; 

TRW Emerson, whose Poems had been published in 1847. The selection 
is from "The Poet"! 
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The pins and axle melted are, 

The silver radii fly afar, 

Ah, he will spoil his Father's car! 

Who let him have the steeds he cannot steer? 
Henceforth the sun will not shine for a year ; 
And we shall Kthiops all appear. 

From his 

lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle 1 

And yet, sometimes, 

We should not mind if on our ear there fell 
Some less of cunning, more of oracle. 

It is Apollo shining in your face. O rare Contemporary, let us have 
far-off heats. Give us the subtler, the heavenlier though fleeting 
beauty which passes through and through and dwells not in the 
verse, even pure water, which but reflects those tints which wine 
wears in its grain. Let epic trade winds blow, and cease this waltz 
of inspirations. Let us of tenor feel even the gentle southwest wind 
upon our cheeks blowing from the Indian's heaven. What though 
we lose a thousand meteors from the sky, if skyey depths, if star- 
dust and undissolvable nebulae remain? What though we lose a 
thousand wise responses of the oracle, if we may have instead some 
natural acres of Ionian earth? 
Though we know well, 

That 'tis not in the power of kings for presidents] to raise 
A spirit for verse that is not born thereto, 
Nor are they born in every prince's days ; u 

yet spite of all they sang in praise of their "Eliza's reign," we have 
evidence that poets may be born and sing in our day, in the 
presidency of James K. Polk, 

And that the utmost powers of English rhyme, 
Were not "within her peaceful reign confined." 

1 [From Emerson's "The Problem," which Thoreau immediately mocks ] 
u IThis and the next three quotations are from Samuel Daniel (1562-1619).] 
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The prophecy of the poet Daniel is already how much more than 
fulfilled! 

And who in time knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 

This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 

T enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th' yet unformed Occident, 

May come refined with the accents that are ours. 

Enough has been said in these days of the charm of fluent 
writing. We hear it complained of some works of genius that they 
have fine thoughts but are irregular and have no flow. But even 
the mountain peaks in the horizon are, to the eye of science, parts 
of one range. We should consider that the flow of thought is more 
like a tidal wave than a prone river, and is the result of a celestial 
influence, not of any declivity in its channel. The river flows be- 
cause it runs downhill, and flows the faster the faster it descends. 
The reader who expects to float downstream for the whole 
voyage may well complain of nauseating swells and choppings of 
the sea when his frail shore craft gets amidst the billows of the 
ocean stream, which flows as much to sun and moon as lesser 
streams to it. But if we would appreciate the flow that is in these 
books, we must expect to feel it rise from the page like an exhala- 
tion and wash away our critical brains like burr millstones, flow- 
ing to higher levels above and behind ourselves. There is many 
a book which ripples on like a freshet and flow as glibly as a mill- 
stream sucking under a causeway; and when their authors are in 
the full tide of their discourse, Pythagoras and Plato and Jamb- 
lichus halt beside them. Their long, stringy, slimy sentences are 
of that consistency that they naturally flow and run together. 
They read as if written for military men, for men of business, 
there is such a dispatch in them. Compared with these, the grave 
thinkers and philosophers seem not to have got their swaddling 
clothes off; they are slower than a Roman army in its march, the 
rear camping tonight where the van camped last night. The wise 
Jamblichus eddies and gleams like a watery slough. 

How many thousands never heard the name 
Of Sidney, or of Spenser, or their books? 
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And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame, 
And seem to bear down all the world with looks. 
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The ready writer seizes the pen and shouts, Forward! Alamo and 
Fanning! and after rolls the tide of war. The very walls and 
fences seem to travel. But the most rapid trot is no flow after 
all; and thither, reader, you and I, at least, will not follow. 

A perfectly healthy sentence, it is true, is extremely rare. For 
the most part we miss the hue and fragrance of the thought ; as 
if we could be satisfied with the dews of the morning or evening 
without their colors, or the heavens without their azure. The 
most attractive sentences are, perhaps, not the wisest, but the 
surest and roundest. They are spoken firmly and conclusively, as 
if the speaker had a right to know what he says, and if not wise, 
they have at least been well learned. Sir Walter Raleigh might well 
be studied if only for the excellence of his style, for he is re- 
markable in the midst of so many masters. There is a natural 
emphasis in his style, like a man's tread, and a breathing space 
between the sentences, which the best of modern writing does not 
furnish. His chapters are like English parks, or say rather like a 
Western forest, where the larger growth keeps down the under- 
wood, and one may ride on horseback through the openings. All 
the distinguished writers of that period possess a greater vigor 
and naturalness than the more modern for it is allowed to slander 
our own time and when we read a quotation from one of 
them in the midst of a modern author, we seem to have come 
suddenly upon a greener ground, a greater depth and strength 
of soil. It is as if a green bough were laid across the page, and 
we are refreshed as by the sight of fresh grass in midwinter or 
early spring. You have constantly the warrant of life and experi- 
ence in what you read. The little that is said is eked out by 
implication of the much that was done. The sentences are ver- 
durous and blooming as evergreen and flowers, because they arc 
rooted in fact and experience, but our false and florid sentences 
have only the tints of flowers without their sap or roots. All men 
are really most attracted by the beauty of plain speech, and they 
even write in a florid style in imitation of this. They prefer to be 
misunderstood rather than to come short of its exuberant e. 
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Hussein Effendi praised the epistolary style of Ibrahim Pasha to 
the French traveler Botta, because of "the difficulty of under- 
standing it; there was," he said, "but one person at Jidda, who 
was capable of understanding and explaining the Pasha's cor- 
respondence." A man's whole life is taxed for the least thing well 
done. It is its net result. Every sentence is the result of a long 
probation. Where shall we look for standard English but to the 
words of a standard man? The word which is best said came 
nearest to not being spoken at all, for it is cousin to a deed 
which the speaker could have better done. Nay, almost it must 
have taken the place of a deed by some urgent necessity, even by 
some misfortune, so that the truest writer will be some captive 
knight, after all. And perhaps the fates had such a design when, 
having stored Raleigh so richly with the substance of life and 
experience, they made him a fast prisoner and compelled him 
to make his words his deeds and transfer to his expression the 
emphasis and sincerity of his action. 

Men have a respect for scholarship and learning greatly out 
of proportion to the use they commonly serve. We arc amused to 
read how Ben Jonson 14 engaged that the dull masks with which 
the royal family and nobility were to be entertained should be 
"grounded upon antiquity and solid learning." Can there be any 
greater reproach than an idle learning? Learn to split wood, at 
least. The necessity of labor and conversation with many men 
and things to the scholar is rarely well remembered; steady labor 
with the hands, which engrosses the attention also, is unques- 
tionably the best method of removing palaver and sentimentality 
out of one's style, both of speaking and writing. Tf he has worked 
hard from morning till night, though he may have grieved that 
he could not be watching the train of his thoughts during that 
time, yet the few hasty lines which at evening record his diy's 
experience will be more musical and true than his freest but idle 
fancy could have furnished. Surely the writer is to address a 
world of laborers, and such therefore must be his own discipline. 
He will not idly dance at his work who has wood to cut and cord 
before nightfall in the short days of winter, but every stroke will 
be husbanded and ring soberly through the wood; and so will the 
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strokes of that scholar's pen, which at evening record the story 
of the day, ring soberly, yet cheerily, on the ear of the reader, long 
after the echoes of his axe have died away. The scholar may be 
sure that he writes the tougher truth for the calluses on his palms. 
They give firmness to the sentence. Indeed, the mind never makes 
a great and successful effort without a corresponding energy of 
the body. We are often struck by the force and precision of style 
to which hard-working men, unpracticed in writing, easily attain 
when required to make the effort. As if plainness and vigor and 
sincerity, the ornaments of style, were better learned on the farm 
and in the workshop than in the schools. The sentences written by 
such rude hands are nervous and tough, like hardened thongs, the 
sinews of the deer, or the roots of the pine. As for the graces of 
expression, a great thought is never found in a mean dress; but 
though it proceed from the lips of the Wolofs, 15 the nine Muses 
and the three Graces will have conspired to clothe it in fit phrase. 
Its education has always been liberal, and its implied wit can 
endow a college. The world, which the Greeks called Beauty, has 
been made such by being gradually divested of every ornament 
which was not fitted to endure. The Sibyl, "speaking with inspired 
mouth, smileless, inornate, and unperfumed, pierces through cen- 
turies by the power of the god." The scholar might frequently 
emulate the propriety and emphasis of the farmers call to his 
team, and confess that if that were written it would surpass his 
labored sentences. Whose are the truly labored sentences? From 
the weak and flimsy periods of the politician and literary man, we 
are glad to turn even to the description of work, the simple record 
of the month's labor in the farmer's almanac, to restore our tone 
and spirits. A sentence should read as if its author, had he held a 
plough instead of a pen, could have drawn a furrow deep and 
straight to the end. The scholar requires hard and serious labor 
to give an impetus to his thought. He will learn to grasp the pen 
firmly so, and wield it gracefully and effectively, as an axe or a 
sword. When we consider the weak and nerveless periods of some 
literary men who perchance in feet and inches come up to the 
standard of their race and are not deficient in girth also, we are 
amazed at the immense sacrifice of thews and sinews. What! these 
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proportions these bones and this their work! Hands which 
could have felled an ox have hewed this fragile matter which 
would not have tasked a lady's fingers! Can this be a stalwart 
man's work, who has a marrow in his back and a tendon Achilles 
in his heel? They who set up the blocks of Stonehenge did some- 
what, if they only laid out their strength for once and stretched 
themselves. 

Yet, after all, the truly efficient laborer will not crowd his day 
with work, but will saunter to his task surrounded by a wide 
halo of ease and leisure, and then do but what he loves best. 
He is anxious only about the fruitful kernels of time. Though the 
hen should sit all day, she could lay only one egg and, besides, 
would not have picked up materials for another. Let a man take 
time enough for the most trivial deed, though it be but the paring 
of his nails. The buds swell imperceptibly, without hurry or con- 
fusion, as if the short spring days were an eternity. 

Then spend an age in whetting thy desire, 
Thou needs't not hasten if thou dost stand fast. 

Some hours seem not to be occasion for any deed, but for resolves 
to draw breath in. We do not directly go about the execution of 
the purpose that thrills us, but shut our doors behind us and 
ramble with prepared mind, as if the half were already done. Our 
resolution is taking root or hold on the earth then, as seeds first 
send a shoot downward, which is fed by their own albumin, ere 
they send one upward to the light. 



There is a sort of homely truth and naturalness in some books 
which is very rare to find, and yet looks cheap enough. There may 
be nothing lofty in the sentiment or fine in the expression, but it 
is careless country talk. Homeliness is almost as great a merit in 
a book as in a house, if the reader would abide there. It is next to 
beauty, and a very high art. Some have this merit only. The 
scholar is not apt to make his most familiar experience come 
gracefully to the aid of his expression. Very few men can speak 
of Nature, for instance, with any truth. They overstep her 
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modesty, somehow or other, and confer no favor. They do not 
speak a good word for her. Most cry better than they speak, and 
you can get more nature out of them by pinching than by address- 
ing them. The surliness with which the wood chopper speaks of 
his woods, handling them as indifferently as his axe, is better than 
the mealymouthed enthusiasm of the lover of nature. Better that 
the primrose by the river's brim be a yellow primrose, and nothing 
more, than that it be something less. Aubrey 16 relates of Thomas 
Fuller that his was "a very working head, insomuch that, walking 
and meditating before dinner, he would eat up a penny loaf not 
knowing that he did it. His natural memory was very great, to 
which he added the art of memory. He would repeat to you for- 
ward and backward all the signs from Ludgate to Charing Cross." 
He says of Mr. John Hales, that, "He loved Canarie," and was 

buried "under an altar monument of black marble with 

a too long epitaph"; of Edmund Halley, that he "at sixteen could 
make a dial, and then, he said, he thought himself a brave fellow"; 
of William Holder, who wrote a book upon his curing one Popham 
who was deaf and dumb, "he was beholding to no author, did only 
consult with nature." For the most part, an author consults only 
with all who have written before him upon a subject, and his book 
is but the advice of so many. But a good book will never have 
been forestalled, but the topic itself will in one sense be new, and 
its author, by consulting with nature, will consult not only with 
those who have gone before but with those who may come after. 
There is always room and occasion enough for a true book on any 
subject, as there is room for more light the brightest day, and 
more rays will not interfere with the first. 
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I WISH to speak a word for Nature, for absolute freedom and 
wildness, as contrasted with a freedom and culture merely civil 
to regard man as an inhabitant, or a part and parcel of Nature, 
rather than a member of society. I wish to make an extreme state- 
ment, if so I may make an emphatic one, for there are enough 
champions of civilization: the minister and the school committee 
and every one of you will take care of that. 



I have met with but one or two persons in the course of my life 
who understood the art of Walking, that is, of taking walks who 
had a genius, so to speak, for sauntering; which word is beauci- 
fully derived "from idle people who roved about the country, in 
the Middle Ages, and asked charity, under pretense of going a la 
Sainte Terre" to the Holy Land, till the children exclaimed, 
"There goes a Saint e-Terrer," a Saunterer, a Holy-Lander. They 
who never go to the Holy Land in their walks, as they pretend, are 
indeed mere idlers and vagabonds; but they who do go there are 
saunterers in the good sense, such as I mean. Some, however, 
would derive the word from sans terre, without land or a home, 
which, therefore, in the good sense, will mean: having no particu- 
lar home, but equally at home everywhere. For this is the secret 
of successful sauntering. He who sits still in a house all the time 
may be the greatest vagrant of all; but the saunterer, in the good 
sense, is no more vagrant than the meandering river, which is all 
the while sedulously seeking the shortest course to the sea. But 
I prefer the first, which, indeed, is the most probable derivation. 
For every walk is a sort of crusade, preached by some Peter the 
Hermit in us, to go forth and reconquer this Holy Land from the 
hands of the Infidels. 

* [First printed in the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1862, and, in the following 
year, published as one chapter of Excursions.] 
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It is true, we are but fainthearted crusaders, even the walkers, 
nowadays, who undertake no persevering, never-ending enterprises. 
Our expeditions are but tours and come round again at evening to 
the old h"arthside from which we set out. Half the walk is but 
ict racing our steps. We should go forth on the shortest walk, per- 
chance, in the spirit of undying adventure, never to return pre- 
pared to send back our embalmed hearts only as relics to our 
desolate kingdoms. If you are ready to leave father and mother, 
and brother and sister, and wife and child and friends, and never 
see them again if you have paid your debts, and made your will, 
and settled all your affairs, and are a free man then you are ready 
for a walk. 

To come down to my own experience, my companion and I, for 
I sometimes have a companion, take pleasure in fancying our- 
selves knights of a new, or rather an old, order not Equestrians 
or Chevaliers, not Ritters or Riders, but Walkers, a still more 
ancient and honorable class, I trust. The rhivalric and heroic spirit 
which once belonged to the Rider seems now to reside in, or per- 
chance to have subsided into, the Walker not the Knight but 
Walker Errant. He is a sort of fourth estate, outside of Church 
and State and People. 

We have felt that we almost alone hereabouts practiced this 
noble art; though, to tell the truth, at least if their own assertions 
are to be received, most of my townsmen would fain walk some- 
times, as I do, but they cannot. No wealth can buy the requisite 
leisure, freedom, and independence which are the capital in this 
profession. It comes only by the grace of God. It requires a direct 
dispensation from Heaven to become a Walker. You must be born 
into the family of the Walkers. Ambulator nascitur, non fit. Some 
of my townsmen, it is true, can remember and have described to 
me some walks which they took ten years ago, in which they were 
so blessed as to lose themselves for half an hour in the woods; 
but I know very well that they have confined themselves to the 
highway ever since, whatever pretensions they may make to be- 
long to this select class. No doubt they were elevated for a mo- 
ment as by the reminiscence of a previous state of existence, when 
even thev were foresters and outlaws. 
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When he came to grene wode, 

In a mery mornynge, 
There he herde the notes small 

Of byrdes mery syngynge. 

It is ferre gone, sayd Robyn, 

That I was last here; 
Me lyste a lytell for to shote 

At the donne dere. b 

I think that I cannot preserve my health and spirits unless I 
spend four hours a day at least and it is commonly more than 
that sauntering through the woods and over the hills and fields, 
absolutely free from all worldly engagements. You may safely 
say, "A penny for your thoughts," or a thousand pounds. When 
sometimes I am reminded that the mechanics and shopkeepers 
stay in their shops not only all the forenoon, but all the afternoon 
too, sitting with crossed legs so many of them as if the legs were 
made to sit upon, and not to stand or walk upon I think that 
they deserve some credit for not having all committed suicide long 
ago. 

I, who cannot stay in my chamber for a single day without 
acquiring some rust and, when sometimes I have stolen forth for 
a walk at the eleventh hour or four o'clock in the afternoon, too 
late to redeem the day, when the shades of night were already 
beginning to be mingled with the daylight, have felt as if I had 
committed some sin to be atoned for I confess that I am aston- 
ished at the power of endurance, to say nothing of the moral 
insensibility, of my neighbors who confine themselves to shops 
and offices the whole day for weeks and months, aye, and years 
almost together. I know not what manner of stuff they are of 
sitting there now at three o'clock in the afternoon, as if it were 
three o'clock in the morning. Bonaparte may talk of the three- 
o'clock-in-the-morning courage, but it is nothing to the courage 
which can sit down cheerfully at this hour in the aftemonn, over 
against one's self whom you have known all the morning, to starve 
out a garrison to whom you are bound by such strong ties of 

*> [One of the ballads of Robin Hood ] 
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sympathy. I wonder that about this time, or say between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, too late for the morning papers and 
too early for the evening ones, there is not a general explosion 
heard up and down the street, scattering a legion of antiquated 
and house-bred notions and whims to the four winds for an airing 
and so the evil cure itself. 

How womankind, who are confined to the house still more than 
men, stand it I do not know; but I have ground to suspect that 
most of them do not stand it at all. When, early in a summer after- 
noon, we have been shaking the dust of the village from the skirts 
of our garments, making haste past those houses with purely 
Doric or Gothic fronts, which have such an air of repose about 
them, my companion whispers that probably about these times 
their occupants are all gone to bed. Then it is that I appreciate 
the beauty and the glory of architecture, which itself never turns 
in, but forever stands out and erect, keeping watch over the 
slumberers. 

No doubt temperament and, above all, age have a good deal to 
do with it. As a man grows older, his ability to sit still and follow 
indoor occupations increases. He grows vespertinal in his habits 
as the evening of life approaches, till at last he comes forth only 
just before sundown and gets all the walk that he requires in half 
an hour. 

But the walking of which I speak has nothing in it akin to 
taking exercise, as it is called, as the sick take medicine at stated 
hours as the swinging of dumbbells or chairs but is itself the 
enterprise and adventure of the day. If you would get exercise, go 
in search of the springs of life. Think of a man's swinging dumb- 
bells for his health, when those springs are bubbling up in far-off 
pastures unsought by him! 

Moreover, you must walk like a camel, which is said to be the 
only beast which ruminates when walking. When a traveler asked 
Wordsworth's l servant to show him her master's study, she an- 
swered, "Here is his library, but his study is out of doors." 

Living much out of doors, in the sun and wind, will no doubt 
produce a certain roughness of character will cause a thicker 
cuticle to grow over some of the finer qualities of our nature, 
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as on the face and hands, or as severe manual labor robs the 
hands of some of their delicacy of touch. So staying in the house, 
on the other hand, may produce a softness and smoothness, not 
to say thinness of skin, accompanied by an increased sensibility to 
certain impressions. Perhaps we should be more susceptible to 
some influences important to our intellectual and moral growth 
if the sun had shone and the wind blown on us a little less; and 
no doubt it is a nice matter to proportion rightly the thick and 
thin skin. But methinks that is a scurf that will fall off fast 
enough that the natural remedy is to be found in the proportion 
which the night bears to the day, the winter to the summer, 
thought to experience. There will be so much the more air and 
sunshine in our thoughts. The callous palms of the laborer are 
conversant with finer tissues of self-respect and heroism, whose 
touch thrills the heart, than the languid fingers of idleness. That 
is mere sentimentality that lies abed by day and thinks itself 
white, far from the tan and callus of experience. 

When we walk, we naturally go to the fields and woods; what 
would become of us if we walked only in a garden or a mall? Even 
some sects of philosophers have felt the necessity of importing the 
woods to themselves, since they did not go to the woods. 4k They 
planted groves and walks of platans," where they took subdia- 
les ambulationes in porticos open to the air. Of course, it is of no 
use to direct our steps to the woods if they do not carry us 
thither. I am alarmed when it happens that I have walked a mile 
into the woods bodily without getting there in spirit. In my after- 
noon walk I would fain forget all my morning occupations and 
my obligations to society. But it sometimes happens that I cannot 
easily shake off the village. The thought of some work will run in 
my head and I am not where my body is I am out of my senses. 
In my walks I would fain return to my senses. What business have 
I in the woods if I am thinking of something out of the woods? 
I suspect myself, and cannot help a shudder, when I find myself so 
implicated even in what are called good works for this may 
sometimes happen. 

My vicinity affords many good walks; and though for so many 
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years I have walked almost every day, and sometimes for several 
days together, I have not yet exhausted them. An absolutely new 
prospect is a great happiness, and I can still get this any afternoon. 
Two or three hours' walking will carry me to as strange a country 
as I expect ever to see. A single farmhouse which I had not seen 
before is sometimes as good as the dominions of the King of 
Dahomey. There is in fact a sort of harmony discoverable be- 
tween the capabilities of the landscape within a circle of ten miles' 
radius, or the limits of an afternoon walk, and the threescore 
years and ten of human life. It will never become quite familiar 
to you. 

Nowadays, almost all man's improvements, so called, as the 
building of houses and the cutting down of the forest and of all 
large trees, simply deform the landscape, and make it more and 
more tame and cheap. A people who would begin by burning the 
fences and let the forest stand! I saw the fences half consumed, 
their ends lost in the middle of the prairie, and some worldly 
miser with a surveyor looking after his bounds, while heaven had 
taken place around him, and he did not see the angels going to 
and fro, but was looking for an old posthole in the midst of para- 
dise. I looked again and saw him standing in the middle of a 
boggy Stygian fen, surrounded by devils, and he had found his 
bounds without a doubt, three little stones where a stake had 
been driven, and, looking nearer, I saw that the Prince of Dark- 
ness was his surveyor. 

I can easily walk ten, fifteen, twenty, any number of miles, 
commencing at my own door, without going by any house, without 
crossing a road except where the fox and the mink do: first along 
by the river, and then the brook, and then the meadow and the 
woodside. There are square miles in my vicinity which have no 
inhabitant. From many a hill I can see civilization and the abodes 
of man afar. The farmers and their works are scarcely more ob- 
vious than woodchucks and their burrows. Man and his affairs, 
church and state and school, trade and commerce, and manu- 
factures and agriculture, even politics, the most alarming of them 
all I am pleased to see how little space they occupy in the land- 
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scape. Politics is but a narrow field, and that still narrower high- 
way yonder leads to it. I sometimes direct the traveler thither. If 
you would go to the political world, follow the great road follow 
that marketman; keep his dust in your eyes, and it will lead you 
straight to it, for it, too, has its place merely and does not occupy 
all space. I pass from it as from a bean field into the forest, and 
it is forgotten. In one half-hour I can walk off to some portion of 
the earth's surface where a man does not stand from one year's 
end to another, and there, consequently, politics are not, for they 
are but as the cigar smoke of a man. 

The village is the place to which the roads tend, a sort of ex- 
pansion of the highway, as a lake of a river. It is the body of 
which roads are the arms and legs a trivial or quadrivial place, 
the thoroughfare and ordinary of travelers. The word is from the 
Latin villa, which together with via, a way, or more anciently ved 
and vella; Varro derives from vcko, to carry, because the villa is 
the place to and from which things are carried. They who got 
their living by teaming were said vellaturam facere. Hence, too, 
the Latin word vilis and our vile; also villain. This suggests what 
kind of degeneracy villagers are liable to. They are wayworn by 
the travel that goes by and over them, without traveling them- 
selves. 

Some do not walk at all; others walk in the highways; a few 
walk across lots. Roads are made for horses and men of business. 
I do not travel in them much, comparatively, because I am not 
in a hurry to get to any tavern or grocery or livery stable or 
depot to which they lead. I am a good horse to travel, but not 
from choice a roadster. The landscape painter uses the figures of 
men to mark a road. He would not make that use of my figure. 
I walk out into a Nature such as the old prophets and poets, 
Menu, Moses, Homer, Chaucer, walked in. You may name it 
America, but it is not America; neither Americus Vespucius, nor 
Columbus, nor the rest were the discoverers of it. There is a 
truer account of it in mythology than in any history of America, 
so called, that I have seen. 

However, there are a few old roads that may be trodden with 
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profit, as if they led somewhere now that they are nearly discon- 
tinued. There is the Old Marlborough Road, which does not go to 
Marlborough now, methinks, unless that is Marlborough where 
it carries me. I am the bolder to speak of it here, because I pre- 
sume that there are one or two such roads in every town. 

THE OLD MARLBOROUGH ROAD 

Where they once dug for money, 

But never found any; 

Where sometimes Martial Miles 

Singly files, 

And Elijah Wood, 

I fear for no good: 

No other man, 

Save Elisha Dugan 

O man of wild habits, 

Partridges and rabbits, 

Who hast no cares 

Only to set snares, 

Who liv'st all alone, 

Close to the bone, 

And where life is sweetest 

Constantly catest. 
When the spring stirs my blood 
With the instinct to travel 
I can get enough gravel 
On the Old Marlborough Road. 

Nobody repairs it, 

For nobody wears it; 

It is a living way, 

As the Christians say. 
Not many there be 

Who enter therein, 
Only the guests of the 
Irishman Quin. 
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What is it, what is it, 

But a direction out there, 
And the bare possibility 
Of going somewhere? 

Great guideboards of stone, 

But travelers none; 

Cenotaphs of the towns 

Named on their crowns. 

It is worth going to see 

Where you might be. 

What king 

Did the thing, 

I am still wondering; 

Set up how or when, 

By what selectmen, 

Gourgas or Lee, 

Clark or Darby? 

They're a great endeavor 

To be something forever; 

Blank tablets of stone, 

Where a traveler might groan, 

And in one sentence 

Grave all that is known; 

Which another might read, 

In his extreme need. 

I know one or two 

Lines that would do, 

Literature that might stand 

All over the land, 

Which a man could remember 

Till next December, 

And read again in the Spring, 

After the thawing. 
If with fancy unfurled 

You leave your abode, 
You may go round the world 
By the Old Marlborough Road. 
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At present, in this vicinity, the best part of the land is not 
private property; the landscape is not owned, and the walker 
enjoys comparative freedom. But possibly the day will come when 
it will be partitioned off into so-called pleasure grounds, in which 
a few will take a narrow and exclusive pleasure only when fences 
shall be multiplied, and mantraps and other engines invented to 
confine men to the public road, and walking over the surface of 
God's earth shall be construed to mean trespassing on some gen- 
tleman's grounds. To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly to 
exclude yourself from the true enjoyment of it. Let us improve 
our opportunities, then, before the evil days come. 



What is it that makes it so hard sometimes to determine 
whither we will walk? I believe that there is a subtle magnetism 
in Nature, which, if we unconsciously yield to it, will direct us 
aright. It is not indifferent to us which way we walk. There is a 
right way; but we are very liable from heedlessness and stupidity 
to take the wrong one. We could fain take that walk, never yet 
taken by us through this actual world, which is perfectly sym- 
bolical of the path which we love to travel in the interior and 
ideal world; and sometimes, no doubt, we find it difficult to choose 
our direction, because it does not yet exist distinctly in our idea. 

When I go out of the house for a walk, uncertain as yet 
whither I will bend my steps, and submit myself to my instinct to 
decide for me, I find, strange and whimsical as it may seem, that 
I finally and inevitably settle southwest, toward some particular 
wood or meadow or deserted pasture or hill in that direction. My 
needle is slow to settle varies a few degrees and does not always 
point due southwest, it is true, and it has good authority for this 
variation, but it always settles between west and south-southwest. 
The future lies that way to me, and the earth seems more unex- 
hausted and richer on that side. The outline which would bound 
my walks would be not a circle, but a parabola, or rather like one 
of those cometary orbits which have been thought to be non-return- 
ing curves, in this case opening westward, in which my house occu- 
pies the place of the sun. I turn round and round irresolute 
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sometimes for a quarter of an hour, until I decide, for a thou- 
sandth time, that I will walk into the southwest or west. Eastward 
I go only by force, but westward I go free. Thither no business 
leads me. It is hard for me to believe that I shall find fair land- 
scapes or sufficient wildness and freedom behind the eastern 
horizon. I am not excited by the prospect of a walk thither; but I 
believe that the forest which I see in the western horizon stretches 
uninterruptedly toward the setting sun, and there are no towns nor 
cities in it of enough consequence to disturb me. Let me live where 
I will, on this side is the city, on that the wilderness, and ever I 
am leaving the city more and more and withdrawing into the 
wilderness. I should not lay so much stress on this fact if I did 
not believe that something like this is the prevailing tendency of 
my countrymen. I must walk toward Oregon, and not toward 
Europe. And that way the nation is moving, and I may say that 
mankind progress from east to west. Within a few years we have 
witnessed the phenomenon of a southeastward migration, in the 
settlement of Australia; but this affects us as a retrograde move- 
ment, and, judging from the moral and physical character of 
the first generation of Australians, has not yet proved a successful 
experiment. The eastern Tartars think that there is nothing west 
beyond Tibet. "The world ends there," say they; "beyond, there 
is nothing but a shoreless sea." It is unmitigated East where they 
live. 

We go eastward to realize history and study the works of art 
and literature, retracing the steps of the race; we go westward as 
into the future, with a spirit of enterprise and adventure. The 
Atlantic is a Lethean stream; in our passage over which we have 
had an opportunity to forget the Old World and its institutions. 
If we do not succeed this time, there is perhaps one more chance 
for the race left before it arrives on the banks of the Styx; and 
that is in the Lethe of the Pacific, which is three times as wide. 

I know not how significant it is, or how far it is an evidence 
of singularity, that an individual should thus consent in his pettiest 
walk with the general movement of the race; but I know that 
something akin to the migratory instinct in birds and quadrupeds 
which, in some instances, is known to have affected the squirrel 
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tribe, impelling them to a general and mysterious movement in 
which they were seen, say some, crossing the broadest rivers, each 
on its particular chip, with its tail raised for a sail, and bridging 
narrower streams with their dead that something like the jurof 
which affects the domestic cattle in the spring, and which is re- 
ferred to a worm in their tails, affects both nations and individuals 
either perennially or from time to time. Not a flock of wild geese 
cackles over our town but it to some extent unsettles the value 
of real estate here; and, if I were a broker, I should probably 
take that disturbance into account. 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes. c 

Every sunset which I witness inspires me with the desire to go 
to a West as distant and as fair as that into which the sun goes 
down. He appears to migrate westward daily, and tempt us to 
follow him. He is the Great Western Pioneer whom the nations 
follow. We dream all night of those mountain ridges in the horizon, 
though they may be of vapor only, which were last gilded by his 
rays. The island of Atlantis and the islands and gardens of the 
Hesperides, a sort of terrestrial paradise, appear to have been the 
Great West of the ancients, enveloped in mystery and poetry. Who 
has not seen in imagination, when looking into the sunset sky, the 
gardens of the Hesperides, and the foundation of all those fables? 

Columbus felt the westward tendency more strongly than any 
before. He obeyed it, and found a New World for Castile and 
Leon. The herd of men in those days scented fresh pastures from 
afar. 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay; 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue; 
Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new/ 1 

Where on the globe can there be found an area of equal extent 
with that occupied by the bulk of our States, so fertile and so 
rich and varied in its productions, and at the same time so 

c [Geoffrey Chaucer (i34O?-i4Oo), Prologue to The Canterbury Talei ] 
<i [John Milton (1608-1674), "Lycidas "1 
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habitable by the European, as this is? Michaux, who knew but part 
of them, says that "the species of large trees are much more 
numerous in North America than in Europe; in the United States 
there are more than one hundred and forty species that exceed 
thirty feet in height; in France there are but thirty that attain 
this size." Later botanists more than confirm his observations. 
Humboldt came to America to realize his youthful dreams of a 
tropical vegetation, and he beheld it in its greatest perfection in 
the primitive forests of the Amazon, the most gigantic wilderness 
on the earth, which he has so eloquently described. The geographer 
Guyot, himself a European, goes farther farther than I am ready 
to follow him; yet not when he says, "As the plant is made for 
the animal, as the vegetable world is made for the animal world, 
America is made for the man of the Old World. . . . The man 
of the Old World sets out upon his way. Leaving the highlands of 
Asia, he descends from station to station toward Europe. Each of 
his steps is marked by a new civilization superior to the preceding, 
by a greater power of development. Arrived at the Atlantic, he 
pauses on the shore of this unknown ocean, the bounds of which 
he knows not, and turns upon his footprints for an instant." When 
he has exhausted the rich soil of Europe and reinvigorated him- 
self, "then recommences his adventurous career westward as in the 
earliest ages." So far Guyot. 

From this western impulse coming in contact with the barrier of 
the Atlantic sprang the commerce and enterprise of modern times. 
The younger Michaux, in his "Travels West of the Alleghanies in 
1802," says that the common inquiry in the newly settled West 
was, " 'From what part of the world have you come?' As if these 
vast and fertile regions would naturally be the place of meeting 
and common country of all the inhabitants of the globe." 

To use an obsolete Latin word, I might say, Ex Orient e lux; ex 
Occidente jrux. From the East light; from the West fruit. 

Sir Francis Head, an English traveler and a Governor General 
of Canada, tells us that "in both the northern and southern 
hemispheres of the New World Nature has not only outlined her 
works on a larger scale, but has painted the whole picture with 
brighter and more costly colors than she used in delineating and 
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in beautifying the Old World. . . . The heavens of America ap- 
pear infinitely higher, the sky is bluer, the air is fresher, the cold 
is intenser, the moon looks larger, the stars are brighter, the 
thunder is louder, the lightning is vivider, the wind is stronger, 
the rain is heavier, the mountains are higher, the rivers longer, 
the forests bigger, the plains broader." This statement will do at 
least to set against Button's account of this part of the world and 
its productions. 

Linnaeus 2 said long ago, "Nescio quae jades laeta, glabra plantis 
Americanis": I know not what there is of joyous and smooth in the 
aspect of American plants; and I think that in this country there 
are no, or at most very few, Africanae bestiae, African beasts, as 
the Romans called them, and that in this respect also it is pecul- 
iarly fitted for the habitation of man. We are told that within three 
miles of the center of the East Indian city of Singapore, some of 
the inhabitants are annually carried off by tigers; but the traveler 
can lie down in the woods at night almost anywhere in North 
America without fear of wild beasts. 

These are encouraging testimonies. If the moon looks larger here 
than in Europe, probably the sun looks larger also. If the heavens 
of America appear infinitely higher and the stars brighter, I trust 
that these facts are symbolical of the height to which the philos- 
ophy and poetry and religion of her inhabitants may one day 
soar. At length, perchance, the immaterial heaven will appear as 
much higher to the American mind, and the intimations that star 
it as much brighter. For I believe that climate does thus react on 
man as there is something in the mountain air that feeds the 
spirit and inspires. Will not man grow to greater perfection intel- 
lectually as well as physically under these influences? Or is it 
unimportant how many foggy days there are in his life? I trust 
that we shall be more imaginative, that our thoughts will be 
clearer, fresher, and more ethereal, as our sky; our understanding 
more comprehensive and broader, like our plains; our intellect 
generally on a grander scale, like our thunder and lightning, our 
rivers and mountains and forests; and our hearts shall even cor- 
respond in breadth and depth and grandeur to our inland seas. 
Perchance there will appear to the traveler something, he knows 
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not what, of laeta and glabra, of joyous and serene, in our very 
faces. Else to what end does the world go on, and why was 
America discovered? 

To Americans I hardly need to say, 

Westward the star of empire takes its way. e 

As a true patriot, I should be ashamed to think that Adam in 
paradise was more favorably situated on the whole than the back- 
woodsman in this country. 

Our sympathies in Massachusetts are not confined to New 
England; though we may be estranged from the South, we sym- 
pathize with the West. There is the home of the younger sons, as 
among the Scandinavians they took to the sea for their inheritance. 
It is too late to be studying Hebrew; it is more important to 
understand even the slang of today. 

Some months ago I went to see a panorama of the Rhine. It 
was like a dream of the Middle Ages. I floated down its historic 
stream in something more than imagination, under bridges built 
by the Romans and repaired by later heroes, past cities and castles 
whose very names were music to my ears, and each of which was 
the subject of a legend. There were Ehrenbreitstein and Rolands- 
eck and Coblentz, which I knew only in history. They were ruins 
that interested me chiefly. There seemed to come up from its 
waters and its vine-clad hills and valleys a hushed music as of 
Crusaders departing for the Holy Land. I floated along under the 
spell of enchantment, as if I had been transported to a heroic 
age and breathed an atmosphere of chivalry. 

Soon after, I went to see a panorama of the Mississippi; and as 
I worked my way up the river in the light of today and saw 
the steamboats wooding up, counted the rising cities, gazed on the 
fresh ruins of Nauvoo, beheld the Indians moving west across the 
stream, and, as before I had looked up the Moselle, now looked 
up the Ohio and the Missouri and heard the legends of Dubuque 
and of Wenona's Cliff still thinking more of the future than of 
the past or present I saw that this was a Rhine stream of a dif- 
ferent kind, that the foundations of castles were yet to be laid, and 

e [John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), "Oration at Plymouth."! 
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the famous bridges were yet to be thrown over the river; and I felt 
that this was the heroic age itself, though we know it not, for the 
hero is commonly the simplest and obscurest of men. 



The West of which I speak is but another name for the Wild; 
and what I have been preparing to say is that in Wildness is the 
preservation of the World. Every tree sends its fibers forth in 
search of the Wild. The cities import it at any price. Men plough 
and sail for it. From the forest and wilderness come the tonics and 
barks which brace mankind. Our ancestors were savages. The story 
of Romulus and Remus being suckled by a wolf is not a meaning- 
less fable. The founders of every state which has risen to eminence 
have drawn their nourishment and vigor from a similar wild source. 
It was because the children of the Empire were not suckled by the 
wolf that they were conquered and displaced by the children of the 
northern forests, who were. 

I believe in the forest, and in the meadow, and in the night in 
which the corn grows. We require an infusion of hemlock -spruce or 
arbor vitae in our tea. There is a difference between eating and 
drinking for strength and from mere gluttony. The Hottentots 
eagerly devour the marrow of the koodoo and other antelopes raw, 
as a matter of course. Some of our Northern Indians eat raw the 
marrow of the Arctic reindeer, as well as various other parts, in- 
cluding the summits of the antlers, as long as they are soft. And 
herein, perchance, they have stolen a march on the cooks of Paris. 
They get what usually goes to feed the fire. This is probably better 
than stall-fed beef and slaughterhouse pork to make a man of. 
Give me a wildncss whose glance no civilization can endure as if 
we lived on the marrow of koodoos devoured raw. 

There are some intervals which border the strain of the wood 
thrush, to which I would migrate wild lands where no settler has 
squatted, to which, methinks, I am already acclimated. 

The African hunter Gumming tells us that the skin of the eland, 
as well as that of most other antelopes just killed, emits the most 
delicious perfume of trees and grass. I would have every man so 
much like a wild antelope, so much a part and parcel of Nature, 
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that his very person should thus sweetly advertise our senses of 
his presence and remind us of those parts of Nature which he 
most haunts. I feel no disposition to be satirical when the trapper's 
coat emits the odor of musquash even; it is a sweeter scent to me 
than that which commonly exhales from the merchant's or the 
scholar's garments. When I go into their wardrobes and handle 
their vestments, I am reminded of no grassy plains and flowery 
meads which they have frequented, but of dusty merchants' ex- 
changes and libraries rather. 

A tanned skin is something more than respectable, and perhaps 
olive is a fitter color than white for a man a denizen of the woods. 
"The pale white man!" I do not wonder that the African pitied 
him. Darwin the naturalist says, "A white man bathing by the 
side of a Tahitian was like a plant bleached by the gardener's art 
compared with a fine, dark green one growing vigorously in the 
open fields." 

Ben Jonson exclaims, "How near to good is what is fair!" 
So I would say: "How near to good is what is wildl" Life 
consists with wildness. The most alive is the wildest. Not yet 
subdued to man, its presence refreshes him. One who pressed for- 
ward incessantly and never rested from his labors, who grew fast 
and made infinite demands on life, would always find himself in 
a new country or wilderness, and surrounded by the raw material 
of life. He would be climbing over the prostrate stems of primitive 
forest trees. 

Hope and the future for me are not in laws and cultivated fields, 
not in towns and cities, but in the impervious and quaking swamps. 
When, formerly, I have analyzed my partiality for some farm 
which I had contemplated purchasing, I have frequently found 
that I was attracted solely by a few square rods of impermeable 
and unfathomable bog a natural sink in one corner of it. That 
was the jewel which dazzled me. I derive more of my subsistence 
from the swamps which surround my native town than from the 
cultivated gardens in the village. There are no richer parterres to 
my eyes than the dense beds of dwarf andromeda (Cassandra 
calyculata) which cover these tender places on the earth's surface. 
Botany cannot go farther than tell me the names of the shrubs 
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which grow there the high blueberry, panicled andromeda, lamb- 
kill, azalea, and rhodora all standing in the quaking sphagnum. 
I often think that I should like to have my house front on this 
mass of dull-red bushes, omitting other flower plots and borders, 
transplanted spruce and trim box, even graveled walks to have 
this fertile spot under my windows, not a few imported barrow- 
fuls of soil only to cover the sand which was thrown out in dig- 
ging the cellar. Why not put my house, my parlor, behind this 
plot, instead of behind that meager assemblage of curiosities, that 
poor apology for a Nature and Art, which I call my front yard? 
It is an effort to clear up and make a decent appearance when 
the carpenter and mason have departed, though done as much for 
the passer-by as the dweller within. The most tasteful front-yard 
fence was never an agreeable object of study, to me; the most 
elaborate ornaments, acorn tops, or what not, soon wearied and 
disgusted me. Bring your sills up to the very edge of the swamp, 
then (though it may not be the best place for a dry cellar), so 
that there be no access on that side to citizens. Front yards are 
not made to walk in, but, at most, through, and you could go in 
the back way. 

Yes, though you may think me perverse, if it were proposed to 
me to dwell in the neighborhood of the most beautiful garden that 
ever human art contrived or else of a Dismal Swamp, I should cer- 
tainly decide for the swamp. How vain, then, have been all your 
labors, citizens, for me! 

My spirits infallibly rise in proportion to the outward dreari- 
ness. Give me the ocean, the desert, or the wilderness! In the 
desert, pure air and solitude compensate for want of moisture and 
fertility. The traveler Burton says of it: "Your morale improves; 
you become frank and cordial, hospitable and single-minded. . . . 
In the desert, spirituous liquors excite only disgust. There is a keen 
enjoyment in a mere animal existence." They who have been 
traveling long on the steppes of Tartary say: "On re-entering cul- 
tivated lands, the agitation, perplexity, and turmoil of civilization 
oppressed and suffocated us; the air seemed to fail us, and we felt 
every moment as if about to die of asphyxia." When I would re- 
create myself, I seek the darkest wood, the thickest and most 
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interminable and, to the citizen, most dismal swamp. I enter a 
swamp as a sacred place a sanctum sanctorum. There is the 
strength, the marrow of Nature. The wildwood covers the virgin 
mold and the same soil is good for men and for trees. A man's 
health requires as many acres of meadow to his prospect as his 
farm does loads of muck. There are the strong meats on which he 
feeds. A town is saved, not more by the righteous men in it than 
by the woods and swamps that surround it. A township where one 
primitive forest waves above while another primitive forest rots 
below such a town is fitted to raise not only corn and potatoes, 
but poets and philosophers for the coming ages. In such a soil grew 
Homer and Confucius and the rest, and out of such a wilderness 
comes the Reformer eating locusts and wild honey. 

To preserve wild animals implies generally the creation of a 
forest for them to dwell in or resort to. So it is with man. A hun- 
dred years ago they sold bark in our streets peeled from our own 
woods. In the very aspect of those primitive and rugged trees there 
was, methinks, a tanning principle which hardened and consoli- 
dated the fibers of men's thoughts. Ah! already I shudder for 
these comparatively degenerate days of my native village, when 
you cannot collect a load of bark of good thickness and we no 
longer produce tar and turpentine. 

The civilized nations Greece, Rome, England have been sus- 
tained by the primitive forests which anciently rotted where they 
stand. They survive as long as the soil is not exhausted. Alas for 
human culture! little is to be expected of a nation when the 
vegetable mold is exhausted and it is compelled to make manure 
of the bones of its fathers. There the poet sustains himself merely 
by his own superfluous fat, and the philosopher comes down on 
his marrowbones. 

It is said to be the task of the American "to work the virgin 
soil," and that "agriculture here already assumes proportions un- 
known everywhere else." I think that the farmer displaces the 
Indian, even, because he redeems the meadow, and so makes him- 
self stronger and in some respects more natural. I was surveying 
for a man the other day a single straight line one hundred and 
thirty-two rods long, through a swamp, at whose entrance might 
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have been written the words which Dante read over the entrance 
to the infernal regions, "Leave all hope, ye that enter" that is, of 
ever getting out again where at one time I saw my employer 
actually up to his neck and swimming for his life in his property, 
though it was still winter. He had another similar swamp which I 
could not survey at all, because it was completely under water; and 
nevertheless, with regard to a third swamp, which I did survey 
from a distance, he remarked to me, true to his instincts, that he 
would not part with it for any consideration, on account of the 
mud which it contained. And that man intends to put a girdling 
ditch round the whole in the course of forty months, and so re- 
deem it by the magic of his spade. I refer to him only as the type 
of a class. 

The weapons with which we have gained our most important 
victories, which should be handed down as heirlooms from father 
to son, are not the sword and the lance, but the bushwhack, the 
turf-cutter, the spade, and the bog-hoe, rusted with the blood of 
many a meadow and begrimed with the dust of many a hard- 
fought field. The very winds blew the Indian's cornfield into the 
meadow and pointed out the way which he had not the skill to 
follow. He had no better implement with which to intrench himself 
in the land than a clamshell. But the farmer is armed with plough 
and spade. 

In literature it is only the wild that attracts us. Dullness is but 
another name for tameness. It is the uncivilized, free, and wild 
thinking in Hamlet and the Iliad, in all the Scriptures and 
Mythologies, not learned in the schools, that delights us. As the 
wild duck is more swift and beautiful than the tame, so is the 
wild the mallard thought, which 'mid falling dews wings its 
way above the fens. A truly good book is something as natural, 
and as unexpectedly and unaccountably fair and perfect, as a wild 
flower discovered on the prairies of the West or in the jungles of 
the East. Genius is a light which makes the darkness visible, like 
the lightning's flash, which perchance shatters the temple of knowl- 
edge itself and not a taper lighted at the hearthstone of the race, 
which pales before the light of common day. 

English literature, from the days of the minstrels to the Lake 
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Poets Chaucer and Spenser and Milton, and even Shakespeare, 
included breathes no quite fresh and, in this sense, wild strain. It 
is an essentially tame and civilized literature, reflecting Greece 
and Rome. Her wilderness is a greenwood, her wild man a Robin 
Hood. There is plenty of genial love of Nature, but not so much 
of Nature herself. Her chronicles inform us when her wild animals, 
but not when the wild man in her, became extinct. 

The science of Humboldt is one thing, poetry is another thing. 
The poet today, notwithstanding all the discoveries of science and 
the accumulated learning of mankind, enjoys no advantage over 
Homer. 

Where is the literature which gives expression to Nature? He 
would be a poet who could impress the winds and streams into his 
service to speak for him; who nailed words to their primitive 
senses, as farmers drive down stakes in the spring which the frost 
has heaved; who derived his words as often as he used them 
transplanted them to his page with earth adhering to their roots; 
whose words were so true and fresh and natural that they would 
appear to expand like the buds at the approach of spring, though 
they lay half -smothered between two musty leaves in a library 
aye, to bloom and bear fruit there, after their kind, annually for 
the faithful reader in sympathy with surrounding Nature. 

I do not know of any poetry to quote which adequately ex- 
presses this yearning for the Wild. Approached from this side, the 
best poetry is tame. I do not know where to find in any literature, 
ancient or modern, any account which contents me of that Nature 
with which even I am acquainted. You will perceive that I demand 
something which no Augustan nor Elizabethan age, which no cul- 
ture, in short, can give. Mythology comes nearer to it than any- 
thing. How much more fertile a Nature, at least, has Grecian 
mythology its root in than English literature! Mythology is the 
crop which the Old World bore before its soil was exhausted, be- 
fore the fancy and imagination were affected with blight; and 
which it still bears, wherever its pristine vigor is unabated. All 
other literatures endure only as the elms which overshadow our 
houses; but this is like the great dragon tree of the Western Isles, 
as old as mankind and, whether that does or not, will endure as 
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long, for the decay of other literatures makes the soil in which it 
thrives. 

The West is preparing to add its fables to those of the East. 
The valleys of the Ganges, the Nile, and the Rhine having yielded 
their crop, it remains to be seen what the valleys of the Amazon, 
the Plate, the Orinoco, the St. Lawrence, and the Mississippi will 
produce. Perchance, when, in the course of ages, American liberty 
has become a fiction of the past as it is to some extent a fiction 
of the present the poets of the world will be inspired by Ameri- 
can mythology. 

The wildest dreams of wild men, even, are not the less true, 
though they may not recommend themselves to the sense which 
is most common among Englishmen and Americans today. It is not 
every truth that recommends itself to the common sense. Nature 
has a place for the wild clematis as well as for the cabbage. Some 
expressions of truth are reminiscent others merely sensible, as 
the phrase is others prophetic. Some forms of disease, even, may 
prophesy forms of health. The geologist has discovered that the 
figures of serpents, griffins, flying dragons, and other fanciful em- 
bellishments of heraldry have their prototypes in the forms of 
fossil species which were extinct before man was created, and 
hence "indicate a faint and shadowy knowledge of a previous state 
of organic existence." The Hindus dreamed that the earth rested 
on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise on 
a serpent; and, though it may be an unimportant coincidence, it 
will not be out of place here to state that a fossil tortoise has 
lately been discovered in Asia large enough to support an elephant. 
I confess that I am partial to these wild fancies, which transcend 
the order of time and development. They are the sublimest recrea- 
tion of the intellect. The partridge loves peas, but not those that 
go with her into the pot. 

In short, all good things are wild and free. There is something 
in a strain of music, whether produced by an instrument or by 
the human voice take the sound of a bugle in a summer night, 
for instance which by its wildness, to speak without satire, re- 
minds me of the cries emitted by wild beasts in their native forests. 
It is so much of their wildness as I can understand. Give me for 
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my friends and neighbors wild men, not tame ones. The wildness 
of the savage is but a faint symbol of the awful ferity with which 
good men and lovers meet. 

I love even to see the domestic animals reassert their native 
rights any evidence that they have not wholly lost their original 
wild habits and vigor as when my neighbor's cow breaks out of 
her pasture early in the spring and boldly swims the river, a cold, 
gray tide, twenty-five or thirty rods wide, swollen by the melted 
snow. It is the buffalo crossing the Mississippi. This exploit con- 
fers some dignity on the herd in my eyes already dignified. The 
seeds of instinct are preserved under the thick hides of cattle and 
horses, like seeds in the bowels of the earth, an indefinite period. 

Any sportiveness in cattle is unexpected. I saw one day a herd 
of a dozen bullocks and cows running about and frisking in un- 
wieldy sport, like huge rats, even like kittens. They shook their 
heads, raised their tails, and rushed up and down a hill; and I per- 
ceived by their horns, as well as by their activity, their relation to 
the deer tribe. But, alas! a sudden loud Whoa! would have damped 
their ardor at once, reduced them from venison to beef, and stiff- 
ened their sides and sinews like the locomotive. Who but the Evil 
One has cried, "Whoa!" to mankind? Indeed, the life of cattle, 
like that of many men, is but a sort of locomotiveness; they move 
a side at a time, and man, by his machinery, is meeting the horse 
and the ox halfway. Whatever part the whip has touched is thence- 
forth palsied. Who would ever think of a side of any of the supple 
cat tribe, as we speak of a side of beef? 

I rejoice that horses and steers have to be broken before they 
can be made the slaves of men, and that men themselves have 
some wild oats still left to sow before they become submissive 
members of society. Undoubtedly, all men are not equally fit sub- 
jects for civilization; and because the majority, like dogs and 
sheep, are tame by inherited disposition, this is no reason why the 
others should have their natures broken that they may be re- 
duced to the same level. Men are in the main alike, but they were 
made several in order that they might be various. If a low use is 
to be served, one man will do nearly or quite as well as another; 
if a high one, individual excellence is to be regarded. Any man can 
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stop a hole to keep the wind away, but no other man could serve 
so rare a use as the author of this illustration did. Confucius says, 
"The skins of the tiger and the leopard, when they are tanned, are 
as the skins of the dog and the sheep tanned." But it is not the 
part of a true culture to tame tigers, any more than it is to make 
sheep ferocious; and tanning their skins for shoes is not the best 
use to which they can be put. 



When looking over a list of men's names in a foreign language, 
as of military officers or of authors who have written on a particu- 
lar subject, I am reminded once more that there is nothing in a 
name. The name Menschikoff, for instance, has nothing in it to 
my ears more human than a whisker, and it may belong to a rat. 
As the names of the Poles and Russians are to us, so are ours to 
them. It is as if they had been named by the child's rigmarole 
lery wiery khcry van, tittle-tol-tan. I see in my mind a herd of 
wild creatures swarming over the earth, and to each the herdsman 
has affixed some barbarous sound in his own dialect. The names of 
men are of course as cheap and meaningless as Bose and Tray, 
the names of dogs. 

Methinks it would be some advantage to philosophy if men 
were named merely in the gross, as they are known. It would be 
necessary only to know the genus and perhaps the race or variety, 
to know the individual. We are not prepared to believe that every 
private soldier in a Roman army had a name of his own because 
we have not supposed that he had a character of his own. 

At present our only true names are nicknames. I knew a boy 
who, from his peculiar energy, was called "Buster" by his play- 
mates, and this rightly supplanted his Christian name. Some trav- 
elers tell us that an Indian had no name given him at first, but 
earned it, and his name was his fame; and among some tribes he 
acquired a new name with every new exploit. It is pitiful when a 
man bears a name for convenience merely, who has earned neither 
name nor fame. 

I will not allow mere names to make distinctions for me, but 
still see men in herds for all them. A familiar name cannot make a 
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man less strange to me. It may be given to a savage who retains 
in secret his own wild title earned in the woods. We have a wild 
savage in us, and a savage name is perchance somewhere recorded 
as ours. I see that my neighbor, who bears the familiar epithet 
William, or Edwin, takes it off with his jacket. It does not adhere 
to him when asleep or in anger, or aroused by any passion or in- 
spiration. I seem to hear pronounced by some of his kin at such 
a time his original wild name in some jawbreaking or else melodi- 
ous tongue. 



Here is this vast, savage, howling mother of ours, Nature, lying 
all around, with such beauty, and such affection for her children, as 
the leopard; and yet we are so early weaned from her breast to 
society, to that culture which is exclusively an interaction of man 
on man a sort of breeding in and in, which produces at most a 
merely English nobility, a civilization destined to have a speedy 
limit. 

In society, in the best institutions of men, it is easy to detect a 
certain precocity. When we should still be growing children, we are 
already little men. Give me a culture which imports much muck 
from the meadows and deepens the soil not that which trusts to 
heating manures, and improved implements and modes of culture 
only! 

Many a poor sore-eyed student that I have heard of would grow 
faster, both intellectually and physically, if, instead of sitting up 
so very late, he honestly slumbered a fool's allowance. 

There may be an excess even of informing light. Niepce, a 
Frenchman, discovered "actinism," that power in the sun's rays 
which produces a chemical effect; that granite rocks, and stone 
structures, and statues of metal "are all alike destructively acted 
upon during the hours of sunshine, and, but for provisions of 
nature no less wonderful, would soon perish under the delicate 
touch of the most subtile of the agencies of the universe " But he 
Dbserved that "those bodies which underwent this change during 
the daylight possessed the power of restoring themselves to their 
original conditions during the hours of nigm, when this excitement 
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was no longer influencing them." Hence it has been inferred that 
"the hours of darkness are as necessary to the inorganic creation 
as we know night and sleep are to the organic kingdom." Not 
even does the moon shine every night, but gives place to darkness. 

I would not have every man nor every part of a man cultivated, 
any more than I would have every acre of earth cultivated: part 
will be tillage but the greater part will be meadow and forest, not 
only serving an immediate use, but preparing a mold against a 
distant future by the annual decay of the vegetation which it sup- 
ports. 

There are other letters for the child to learn than those which 
Cadmus invented. The Spaniards have a good term to express this 
wild and dusky knowledge, gramdtica parda, tawny grammar, a 
kind of mother wit derived from that same leopard to which I have 
referred. 

We have heard of a Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. It is said that knowledge is power; and the like. Methinks 
there is equal need of a Society for the Diffusion of Useful Igno- 
rance, what we will call Beautiful Knowledge, a knowledge useful 
in a higher sense; for what is most of our boasted so-called knowl- 
edge but a conceit that we know something, which robs us of the 
advantage of our actual ignorance? What we call knowledge is 
often our positive ignorance; ignorance our negative knowledge. 
By long years of patient industry and reading of the newspapers 
for what are the libraries of science but files of newspapers? a 
man accumulates a myriad facts, lays them up in his memory, and 
then when in some spring of his life he saunters abroad into the 
Great Fields of thought he, as it were, goes to grass like a horse 
and leaves all his harness behind in the stable. I would say to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, sometimes "Go 
to grass. You have eaten hay long enough. The spring has come 
with its green crop." The very cows are driven to their country 
pastures before the end of May, though I have heard of one un- 
natural farmer who kept his cow in the barn and fed her on hay 
all the year round. So, frequently, the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge treats its cattle. 

A man's ignorance sometimes is not only useful, but beautiful 
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while his knowledge, so called, is oftentimes worse than useless, 
besides being ugly. Which is the best man to deal with he who 
knows nothing about a subject, and, what is extremely rare, knows 
that he knows nothing, or he who really knows something about it, 
but thinks that he knows all? 

My desire for knowledge is intermittent, but my desire to bathe 
my head in atmosphere unknown to my feet is perennial and con- 
stant. The highest that we can attain to is not Knowledge, but 
Sympathy with Intelligence. I do not know that this higher knowl- 
edge amounts to anything more definite than a novel and grand 
surprise on a sudden revelation of the insufficiency of all that we 
called Knowledge before a discovery that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. It is 
the lighting up of the mist by the sun. Man cannot know in any 
higher sense than this, any more than he can look serenely and 
with impunity in the face of the sun: '12s rl vo&v, ov K&VOV vorjaeis 
"You will not perceive that, as perceiving a particular thing," 
say the Chaldean Oracles. 

There is something servile in the habit of seeking after a law 
which we may obey. We may study the laws of matter at and for 
our convenience, but a successful life knows no law. It is an un- 
fortunate discovery certainly, that of a law which binds us where 
we did not know before that we were bound. Live free, child of 
the mist and with respect to knowledge we aie all children of the 
mist. The man who takes the liberty to live is superior to all the 
laws, by virtue of his relation to the lawmaker. "That is active 
duty," says the Vishnu Purana, "which is not for our bondage; 
that is knowledge which is for our liberation; all other duty is good 
only unto weariness; all other knowledge is only the cleverness of 
an artist." 



It is remarkable how few events or crises there are in our his- 
tories, how little exercised we have been in our minds, how few 
experiences we have had. I would fain be assured that I am grow- 
ing apace and rankly, though my very growth disturb this dull 
equanimity though it be with struggle through long, dark, muggy 
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nights or seasons of gloom. It would be well if all our lives were 
a divine tragedy even, instead of this trivial comedy or farce. 
Dante, Bunyan, and others appear to have been exercised in their 
minds more than we; they were subjected to a kind of culture such 
as our district schools and colleges do not contemplate. Even 
Mahomet, though many may scream at his name, had a good deal 
more to live for, aye, and to die for, than they have commonly. 

When, at rare intervals, some thought visits one, as perchance 
he is walking on a railroad, then indeed the cars go by without 
his hearing them. But soon, by some inexorable law, our life goes 
by and the cars return. 

Gentle breeze, that wanderest unseen, 

And bendest the thistles round Loira of storms, 

Traveler of the windy glens, 

Why hast thou left my ear so soon? 

While almost all men feel an attraction drawing them to society, 
few are attracted strongly to Nature. In their reaction to Nature 
men appear to me for the most part, notwithstanding their arts, 
lower than the animals. It is not often a beautiful relation, as in 
the case of the animals. How little appreciation of the beauty of 
the landscape there is among us! We have to be told that the 
Greeks called the world Koo-^tos, Beauty or Order, but we do not 
see clearly why they did so, and we esteem it at best only a curious 
philological fact. 

For my part, I feel that with regard to Nature I live a sort of 
border life on the confines of a world into which I make occasional 
and transient forays only, and my patriotism and allegiance to the 
State into whose territories I seem to retreat are those of a moss- 
trooper. Unto a life which T call natural I would gladly follow even 
a will-o'-the-wisp through bogs and sloughs unimaginable, but no 
moon nor firefly has shown me the causeway to it. Nature is a 
personality so vast and universal that we have never seen one of 
her features. The walker in the familiar fields which stretch around 
my native town sometimes finds himself in another land than is 
described in their owners' deeds, as it were in some faraway field 
on the confines of the actual Concord, where her jurisdiction ceases 
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and the idea which the word Concord suggests ceases to be sug- 
gested. These farms which I have myself surveyed, these bounds 
which I have set up, appear dimly still as through a mist; but 
they have no chemistry to fix them; they fade from the surface of 
the glass, and the picture which the painter painted stands out 
dimly from beneath. The world with which we are commonly 
acquainted leaves no trace, and it will have no anniversary. 

I took a walk on Spaulding's Farm the other afternoon. I saw 
the setting sun lighting up the opposite side of a stately pinewood. 
Its golden rays straggled into the aisles of the wood as into some 
noble hall. I was impressed as if some ancient and altogether 
admirable and shining family had settled there in that part of the 
land called Concord, unknown to me to whom the sun was 
servant- who had not gone into society in the village who had 
not been called on. I saw their park, their pleasure ground, beyond 
through the wood in Spaulding's cranberry meadow. The pines 
furnished them with gables as they grew. Their house was not 
obvious to vision; the trees grew through it. I do not know whether 
I heard the sounds of a suppressed hilarity or not. They seemed to 
recline on the sunbeams. They have sons and daughters. They are 
quite well. The farmer's cart path, which leads directly through 
their hall, does not in the least put them out, as the muddy bottom 
of a pool is sometimes seen through the reflected skies. They never 
heard of Spaulding, and do not know that he is their neighbor 
notwithstanding I heard him whistle as he drove his team through 
the house. Nothing can equal the serenity of their lives. Their coat 
of arms is simply a lichen. I saw it painted on the pines and oaks. 
Their attics were in the tops of the trees. They are of no politics. 
There was no noise of labor. I did not perceive that they were 
weaving or spinning. Yet I did detect, when the wind lulled and 
hearing was done away, the finest imaginable sweet musical hum 
as of a distant hive in May which perchance was the sound of 
their thinking. They had no idle thoughts, and no one without 
could see their work, for their industry was not as in knots and 
excrescences embayed. 

But I find it difficult to remember them. They fade irrevocably 
out of my mind even now while I speak and endeavor to recall 
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them and recollect myself. It is only after a long and serious effort 
to recollect my best thoughts that I become again aware of their 
cohabitancy. If it were not for such families as this, I think I 
should move out of Concord. 



We are accustomed to say in New England that few and fewer 
pigeons visit us every year. Our forests furnish no mast for them. 
So, it would seem, few and fewer thoughts visit each growing man 
from year to year, for the grove in our minds is laid waste sold 
to feed unnecessary fires of ambition or sent to mill, and there 
is scarcely a twig left for them to perch on. They no longer build 
nor breed with us. In some more genial season, perchance, a faint 
shadow flits across the landscape of the mind, cast by the wings 
of some thought in its vernal or autumnal migration, but, looking 
up, we are unable to detect the substance of the thought itself. 
Our winged thoughts are turned to poultry. They no longer soar, 
and they attain only to a Shanghai and Cochin-China grandeur. 
Those gra-a-ate thoughts, those gra-a-ate men you hear of! 



We hug the earth how rarely we mount! Methinks we might 
elevate ourselves a little more. We might climb a tree, at least. I 
found my account in climbing a tree once. It was a tall white pine 
on the top of a hill; and though I got well pitched, I was well paid 
for it, for I discovered new mountains in the horizon which I had 
never seen before so much more of the earth and the heavens. I 
might have walked about the foot of the tree for threescore years 
and ten, and yet I certainly should never have seen them. But, 
above all, I discovered around me it was near the end of June 
on the ends of the topmost branches only, a few minute and 
delicate red cone-like blossoms, the fertile flower of the white pine 
looking heavenward. I carried straightway to the village the top- 
most spire, and showed it to stranger jurymen who walked the 
streets for it was court week and to farmers and lumber dealers 
and wood choppers and hunters, and not one had ever seen the 
like before, but they wondered as at a star dropped down. Tell of 
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ancient architects finishing their works on the tops of columns as 
perfectly as on the lower and more visible parts! Nature has from 
the first expanded the minute blossoms of the forest only toward 
the heavens, above men's heads and unobserved by them. We see 
only the flowers that are under our feet in the meadows. The pines 
have developed their delicate blossoms on the highest twigs of the 
wood every summer for ages, as well over the heads of Nature's 
red children as of her white ones; yet scarcely a farmer or hunter 
in the land has ever seen them. 



Above all, we cannot afford not to live in the present. He is 
blessed over all mortals who loses no moment of the passing life in 
remembering the past. Unless our philosophy hears the cock crow 
in every barnyard within our horizon, it is belated. That sound 
commonly reminds us that we are growing rusty and antique in 
our employments and habits of thought. His philosophy comes 
down to a more recent time than ours. There is something sug- 
gested by it that is a newer testament the gospel according to 
this moment. He has not fallen astern; he has got up early and 
kept up early, and to be where he is is to be in season, in the fore- 
most rank of time. It is an expression of the health and soundness 
of Nature, a brag for all the world healthiness as of a spring burst 
forth, a new fountain of the Muses, to celebr-.te this last instant of 
time. Where he lives no fugitive slave laws are passed. Who has 
not betrayed his master many times since last he heard that note? 

The merit of this bird's strain is in its freedom from all plaintive- 
ness. The singer can easily move us to tears or to laughter, but 
where is he who can excite in us a pure morning joy? When, in 
doleful dumps, breaking the awful stillness of our wooden side- 
walk on a Sunday, or, perchance, a watcher in the house of mourn- 
ing, I hear a cockerel crow far or near, I think to myself, "Tht'rc 
is one of us well, at any rate" and with a sudden gush return to 
my senses. 

We had a remarkable sunset one day last November. I was 
walking in a meadow, the source of a small brook, when the sun at 
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last, just before sett ing after a cold gray day, reached a clear 
stratum in the horizon, and the softest, brightest morning sunlight 
fell on the dry grass and on the stems of the trees in the opposite 
horizon and on the leaves of the shrub oaks on the hillside, while 
our shadows stretched long over the meadow eastward, as if we 
were the only motes in its beams. It was such a light as we could 
not have imagined a moment before, and the air also was so warm 
and serene that nothing was wanting to make a paradise of that 
meadow. When we reflected that this was not a solitary phenome- 
non, never to happen again, but that it would happen forever 
and ever, an infinite number of evenings, and cheer and reassure 
the latest child that walked there, it was more glorious still. 

The sun sets on some retired meadow, where no house is visible, 
\\ith all the glory and splendor that it lavishes on cities, and per- 
chance as it has never set before where there is but a solitary- 
marsh hawk to have his wings gilded by it or only a musquash 
looks out from his cabin, and there is some little black-veined 
brook in the midst of the marsh just beginning to meander, wind- 
ing slowly round a decaying stump. We walked in so pure and 
L.ight a light, gilding the withered grass and leaves, so softly and 
'-erenely bright, I thought I had no\er bathed in such a golden 
flood, without a ripple or a murmur to it. The west side of every 
wood and rising ground gleamed like the boundary of Elysium, and 
the sun on our backs seemed like a gentle herdsman driving us 
home at evening. 

So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till one day the sun ^rtll 
shine more brightly than ever he has done, shall perchance shino 
into our minds and hearts and light up our whole lives with a 
great awakening light, as warm and serene and golden as on a 
bankside in autumn. 



SELECTED 
FAMILIAR LETTERS * 

TWO DEATHS b 

Dear Friend, 

I believe I have nothing new to tell you, for what was news you 
have learned from other sources. I am much the same person that 
I was, who should be so much better; yet when I realize what 
has transpired and the greatness of the part I am unconsciously 
acting, I am thrilled, and it seems as if there were none in history 
to match it. 

Soon after John's death c I listened to a music box, and if, at any 
time, that event had seemed inconsistent with the beauty and 
harmony of the universe, it was then greatly constrained into the 
placid course of nature by those steady notes, in mild and un- 
offended tone echoing far and wide under the heavens. But I find 
these things more strange than sad to me. What right have I to 
grieve, who have not ceased to wonder? We feel at first as if some 
opportunities of kindness and sympathy were lost, but learn after- 
ward that any pure grief is ample recompense for all. That is, if 
we are faithful; for a great grief is but sympathy with the soul 
that disposes events and is as natural as the resin on Arabian trees. 
Only Nature has a right to grieve perpetually, for she only is 
innocent. Soon the ice will melt, and the blackbirds sing along the 
river which he frequented, as pleasantly as ever. The same ever- 
lasting serenity will appear in this face of God, and we will not be 
sorrowful if he is not. 

* [Reprinted from F. B. Sanborn (ed.) : Familiar Letters of Henry David 
Thorcau, Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1894.] 

b [Letter to Mrs. Lucy Brown at Plymouth. Dated: Concord, March 2, 
1842. Mrs. Brown, who, according to H. S. Canby, was the second in Thoreau's 
attentions, was the sister of the second Mrs. Emerson. (See Introduction, p. 
xiv.)] 

c [See Introduction, p. xi.] 

140 
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We are made happy when reason can discover no occasion for it. 
The memory of some past moments is more persuasive than the 
experience of present ones. There have been visions of such breadth 
and brightness that these motes were invisible in their light. 

I do not wish to see John ever again I mean him who is dead 
but that other, whom only he would have wished to see, or to 
be, of whom he was the imperfect representative. For we are not 
what we are, nor do we treat or esteem each other for such, but for 
what we are capable of being. 

As for Waldo, he died as the mist rises from the brook, which 
the sun will soon dart his rays through , d Do not the flowers die 
every autumn? He had not even taken root here. I was not 
startled to hear that he was dead; it seemed the most natural event 
that could happen. His fine organization demanded it, and nature 
gently yielded its request. It would have been strange if he had 
lived. Neither will nature manifest any sorrow at his death, but 
soon the note of the lark will be heard down in the meadow, and 
fresh dandelions will spring from the old stocks where he plucked 
them last summer. 

I have been living ill of late, but am now doing better. How do 
you live in that Plymouth world nowadays? Please remember me 
to Mary Russell. You must not blame me if I do talk to the clouds, 
for I remain Your friend, 

HENRY D. THOREAU 



LIKE A SISTER 6 

My dear Friend, 

I believe a good many conversations with you were left in an 
unfinished state, and now indeed I don't know where to take them 
up. But I will resume some of the unfinished silence. I shall not 

d [Waldo, Emerson's son, died suddenly of scarlet fever. See Emerson's 
poem "Threnody."] 

e [Letter to Mrs. Emerson at Concord. Dated: Castleton, Staten Island, 
May 22, 1843.1 
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hesitate to know you. I think of you as some elder sister of mine, 
whom I could not have avoided a sort of lunar influence only 
of such age as the moon, whose time is measured by her light. You 
must know that you represent to me woman, for I have not trav- 
eled very far or wide and what if I had? I like to deal with you, 
for I believe you do not lie or steal, and these are very rare virtues. 
I thank you for your influence for two years. I was fortunate to be 
subjected to it, and am now to remember it. It is the noblest gift 
we can make; what signify all others that can be bestowed? You 
have helped to keep my life "on loft," as Chaucer says of Griselda, 
and in a better sense. You always seemed to look down at me as 
from some elevation some of your high humilities and I was the 
better for having to look up. I felt taxed not to disappoint your 
expectation; for could there be any accident so sad as to be re- 
spected for something better than we are? It was a pleasure even 
to go away from you, as it is not to meet some, as it apprised me of 
my high relations; and such a departure is a sort of further intro- 
duction and meeting. Nothing makes the earth seem so spacious as 
to have friends at a distance; they make the latitudes and longi- 
tudes. 

You must not think that fate is so dark there, for even here I 
can see a faint reflected light over Concord, and I think that at 
this distance I can better weigh the value of a doubt there. Your 
moonlight, as I have told you, though it is a reflection of the sun, 
allows of bats and owls and other twilight birds to flit therein. But 
I am very glad that you can elevate your life with a doubt, for I 
am sure that it is nothing but an insatiable faith after all that 
deepens and darkens its current. And your doubt and my con- 
fidence are only a difference of expression. 

I have hardly hogim to live on Staten Island yet; but, like the 
man who, when forbidden to tread on English ground, carried 
Scottish ground in his boots, I carry Concord ground in my boots 
and in my hat and am T not made of Concord dust? I cannot 
realize that it is the roar of the sea I hear now. and not the wind 
in Walden woods. I find more of Concord, after all, in the prospect 
of the sea beyond Sandy Hook, than in the fields and woods. 

If you were to have this Hugh, the gardener, for your man, you 
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would think a new dispensation had commenced. He might put a 
fairer aspect on the natural world for you, or at any rate a screen 
between you and the almshouse. There is a beautiful red honey- 
suckle now in blossom in the woods here, which should be trans- 
planted to Concord; and if what they tell me about the tulip tree 
be true, you should have that also. I have not seen Mrs. Black yet, 
but I intend to call on her soon. Have you established those simpler 
modes of living yet? "In the full tide of successful operation?" 
Tell Mrs. Brown 1 that I hope she is anchored in a secure haven 
and derives much pleasure still from reading the poets and that her 
constellation is not quite set from my sight, though it is sunk so 
low in that northern horizon. Tell Elizabeth Hoar that her bright 
present did "carry ink safely to Staten Island" and was a con- 
spicuous object in Master Haven's inventory of my effects. Give 
my respects to Madam Emerson, whose Concord face I should be 
glad to see here this summer; and remember me to the rest of the 
household who have had a vision of me. Shake a day-day to Edith, 
and say good night to Ellen for me. Farewell. 



LIKE A WOODCHUCK f 

"We must have our bread." But what is our bread? Is it baker's 
bread? Methinks it should be very homemade bread. What is our 
meat? Is it butcher's meat? What is that which we must have? Is 
that bread which we are now earning sweet? Is it not that bread 
which has been suffered to sour and then been sweetened with an 
alkali, which has undergone the vinous, acetous, and sometimes the 
putrid fermentation and then been whitened with vitriol? Is this 
the bread which we must have? Man must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, truly, but also by the sweat of his brain within 
his brow. The body can feed the body only. I have tasted but little 
bread in my life. It has been mere grub and provender for the most 

f [Letter to Harrison Blake at Worcester Dated: Concord, May 2, 1848. 
Mr. Blake, who resided in Worcester, Massachusetts, was a close friend of 
Thoreau.] 
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part. Of bread that nourished the brain and the heart, scarcely any. 
There is absolutely none even on the tables of the rich. 

There is not one kind of food for all men. You must and you 
will feed those faculties which you exercise. The laborer whose 
body is weary does not require the same food with the scholar 
whose brain is weary. Men should not labor foolishly like brutes, 
but the brain and the body should always, or as much as possible, 
work and rest together, and then the work will be of such a kind 
that when the body is hungry the brain will be hungry also, and 
the same food will suffice for both; otherwise the food which re- 
pairs the waste energy of the overwrought body will oppress the 
sedentary brain, and the degenerate scholar will come to esteem 
all food vulgar and all getting a living drudgery. 

How shall we earn our bread is a grave question; yet it is a 
sweet and inviting question. Let us not shirk it, as is usually done. 
It is the most important and practical question which is put to man. 
Let us not answer it hastily. Let us not be content to get our bread 
in some gross, careless, and hasty manner. Some men go ahunting, 
some afishing, some agaming, some to war; but none have so pleas- 
ant a time as they who in earnest seek to earn their bread. It is 
true actually as it is true really; it is true materially as it is true 
spiritually, that they who seek honestly and sincerely, with all 
their hearts and lives and strength, to earn their bread, do earn it, 
and it is sure to be very sweet to them. A very little bread a very 
few crumbs are enough if it be of the right quality, for it is in- 
finitely nutritious. Let each man, then, earn at least a crumb of 
bread for his body before he dies, and know the taste of it that 
it is identical with the bread of life, and that they both go down at 
one swallow. 

Our bread need not ever be sour or hard to digest. What Nature 
is to the mind she is also to the body. As she feeds my imagination, 
she will feed my body; for what she says she means and is ready 
to do. She is not simply beautiful to the poet's eye. Not only the 
rainbow and sunset are beautiful, but to be fed and clothed, shel- 
tered and warmed aright are equally beautiful and inspiring. There 
is not necessarily any gross and ugly fact which may not be eradi- 
cated from the life of man. We should endeavor practically in our 
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lives to correct all the defects which our imagination detects. The 
heavens are as deep as our aspirations are high. So high as a tree 
aspires to grow, so high it will find an atmosphere suited to it. 
Every man should stand for a force which is perfectly irresistible. 
How can any man be weak who dares to be at all? Even the tender- 
est plants force their way up through the hardest earth and the 
crevices of rocks; but a man, no material power can resist. What 
a wedge, what a beetle, what a catapult is an earnest man! What 
can resist him? 

It is a momentous fact that a man may be good, or he may be 
bad; his life may be true, or it may be false; it may be either a 
shame or a glory to him. The good man builds himself up; the bad 
man destroys himself. 

But whatever we do we must do confidently (if we are timid, let 
us, then, act timidly), not expecting more light, but having light 
enough. If we confidently expect more, then let us wait for it. 
But what is this which we have? Have we not already waited? Is 
this the beginning of time? Is there a man who does not see clearly 
beyond, though only a hair's breadth beyond, where he at any time 
stands? 

If one hesitates in his path, let him not proceed. Let him respect 
his doubts, for doubts, too, may have some divinity in them. That 
we have but little faith is not sad, but that we have but little 
faithfulness. By faithfulness faith is earned. When, in the progress 
of a life, a man swerves, though only by an angle infinitely small, 
from his proper and allotted path (and this is never done quite 
unconsciously even at first; in fact, that was his broad and scarlet 
sin ah, he knew of it more than he can tell), then the drama of 
his life turns to tragedy and makes haste to its fifth act. When 
once we thus fall behind ourselves, there is no accounting for the 
obstacles which rise up in our path, and no one is so wise as to 
advise, and no one so powerful as to aid us while we abide on that 
ground. Such are cursed with duties and the neglect of their duties. 
For such the decalogue was made, and other far more voluminous 
and terrible codes. 

These departures who have not made them? for they are as 
faint as the parallax of a fixed star, and at the commencement we 
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say they are nothing; that is, they originate in a kind of sleep and 
forgetfulness of the soul when it is naught. A man cannot be too 
circumspect in order to keep in the straight road and be sure that 
he sees all that he may at any time see, that so he may distinguish 
his true path. 

You ask if there is no doctrine of sorrow in my philosophy. Of 
acute sorrow I suppose that I know comparatively little. My sad- 
dest and most genuine sorrows are apt to be but transient regrets. 
The place of sorrow is supplied, perchance, by a certain hard and 
proper tionably barren indifference. I am of kin to the sod, and 
partake largely of its dull patience in winter expecting the sun of 
spring. In my cheapest moments I am apt to think that it is not 
my business to be "seeking the spirit," but as much its business to 
be seeking me. I know very well what Goethe meant when he said 
that he never had a chagrin but he made a poem out of it. I have 
altogether too much patience of this kind. I am too easily con- 
tented with a slight and almost animal happiness. My happiness is 
a good deal like that of the woodchucks. 

Methinks I am never quite committed, never wholly the creature 
of my moods, being always to some extent their critic. My only 
integral experience is in my vision. I see, perchance, with more 
integrity than I feel. 

But I need not tell you what manner of man I am my virtues 
or my vices. You can guess if it is worth the while; and I do not 
discriminate them well. 

I do not write this time at my hut in the woods. I am at present 
living with Mrs. Emerson, whose house is an old home of mine, for 
company during Mr. Emerson's absence. 

You will perceive that I am as often talking to myself, perhaps, 
as speaking to you. 
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IN RE WALT WHITMAN * 

Mr. Blake, 

I have been here much longer than I expected, but have deferred 
answering you because I could not foresee when I should return. 
I do not know yet within three or four days. This uncertainty 
makes it impossible for me to appoint a day to meet you until it 
shall be too late to hear from you again. I think, therefore, that 
T must go straight home. I feel some objection to reading that 
"What shall it profit" lecture again in Worcester; but if you are 
quite sure that it will be worth the while (it is a grave considera- 
tion), I will even make an independent journey from Concord for 
that purpose. I have read three of my old lectures (that included) 
to the Eagleswood people, and, unexpectedly, with rare success, 
i.e., I was aware that what I was saying was silently taken in by 
their ears. 

You must excuse me if I write mainly a business letter now, for 
I am sold for the time am merely Thoreau the surveyor here 
and solitude is scarcely obtainable in these parts. 

Alcott 2 has been here threr times, and, Saturday before last, I 
went with him and Greeley, by invitations of the last, to G.'s farm, 
thirty-six miles north of New York. The next day A. and I heard 
Beecher preach; and, what was more, we visited Whitman the 
next morning (A. had already seen him) and were much interested 
and provoked. He is apparently the greatest democrat the world 
has seen. Kings and aristocracy go by the board at once, as they 
have long deserved to. A remarkably strong though coarse nature, 
of a sweet disposition, and much prized by his friends. Though 
peculiar and rough in his exterior, his skin (allover (?)) red, he is 
essentially a gentleman. I am still somewhat in a quandary about 
him feel that he is essentially strange to me, at any rate; but I 
am surprised by the sight of him. He is very broad, but, as I have 
said, not fine. He said that I misapprehended him. I am not quite 
sure that I do. He told us that he loved to ride up and down Broad- 

[Letter to Harrison Blake at Worcester. Dated: Eagleswood, New Jersey, 
November 19, 1856.! 
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way all day on an omnibus, sitting beside the driver, listening to 
the roar of the carts, and sometimes gesticulating and declaiming 
Homer at the top of his voice. He has long been an editor and 
writer for the newspapers was editor of the New Orleans Crescent 
once; but now has no employment but to read and write in the 
forenoon and walk in the afternoon, like all the rest of the scrib- 
bling gentry. 

I shall probably be in Concord next week; so you can direct to 
me there. 



WHITMAN, AGAIN b 

That Walt Whitman, of whom T wrote to you, is the most in- 
teresting fact to me at present. I have just read his second edition 
(which he gave me), and it has done me more good than any read- 
ing for a long time. Perhaps I remember best the poem of "Walt 
Whitman, an American," and the "Sundown" poem. 1 There are 
two or three pieces in the book which are disagreeable, to say the 
least; simply sensual. He does not celebrate love at all. It is as if 
the beasts spoke. I think that men have not been ashamed of 
themselves without reason. No doubt there have always been dens 
where such deeds were unblushingly recited, and it is no merit to 
compete with their inhabitants. But even on this side he has 
spoken more truth than any American or modern that I know. 
I have found his poem exhilarating, encouraging. As for its sensu- 
ality and it may turn out to be less sensual than it appears- -I 
do not so much wish that those parts were not written as that men 
and women were so pure that they could read them without harm, 
that is, without understanding them. One woman told me that no 
woman could read it as if a man could read what a woman 
could not. Of course Walt Whitman can communicate to us no 
experience; and if we are shocked, whose experience is it that we 
are reminded of? 

b [Letter to Harrison Blake at Worcester. Dated: Concord, December 7, 
1856.1 

* [The original titles for "Song of Myself" and "Crossing Brooklyn Ferry," 
respectively.] 
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On the whole, it sounds to me very brave and American, after 
whatever deductions. I do not believe that all the sermons, so 
called, that have been preached in this land put together are equal 
to it for preaching. 

We ought to rejoice greatly in him. He occasionally suggests 
something a little more than human. You can't confound him with 
the other inhabitants of Brooklyn or New York. How they must 
shudder when they read him! He is awfully good. 

To be sure I sometimes feel a little imposed on. By his hearti- 
ness and broad generalities he puts me into a liberal frame of mind, 
prepared to see wonders, as it were, sets me upon a hill or in the 
midst of a plain, stirs me well up, and then throws in a thou- 
sand of brick. Though rude, and sometimes ineffectual, it is a 
great primitive poem an alarm or trumpet note ringing through 
the American camp. Wonderfully like the Orientals, too, consider- 
ing that when T asked him if he had read them, he answered, "No, 
tell me about them." 

I did not get far in conversation with him two more being pres- 
ent and among the few things which I chanced to say, I remem- 
ber that one was, in answer to him as representing America, that 
I did not think much of America or of politics, and so on, which 
may have been somewhat of a damper to him. 

Since I have seen him, I find that I am not disturbed by any 
brag or egoism in his book. He may turn out the least of a brag- 
gart of all, having a better right to be confident. 

He is a great fellow. 



MONEY IS HARD 1 

Mr. Blake, 

You have got the start again. It was I that owed you a letter or 
two, if I mistake not. 

They make a great ado nowadays about hard times; 3 but I think 
that the community generally, ministers and all, take a wrong 

J [Letter to Harrison Blake at Worcester. Dated: Concord, November 16, 
1857.] 
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view of the matter, though some of the ministers preaching accord- 
ing to a formula may pretend to take a right one. This general 
failure, both private and public, is rather occasion for rejoicing, as 
reminding us whom we have at the helm, that justice is always 
done. If our merchants did not most of them fail, and the banks 
too, my faith in the old laws of the world would be staggered. The 
statement that ninety-six in a hundred doing such business surely 
break down is perhaps the sweetest fact that statistics have re- 
vealed, exhilarating as the fragrance of sallows in spring. Does it 
not say somewhere, "The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice"? If 
thousands are thrown out of employment, it suggests that they 
were not well employed. Why don't they take the hint? It is not 
enough to be industrious so are the ants. What are you indus- 
trious about? 

The merchants and company have long laughed at transcenden- 
talism, higher laws, etc., crying, "None of your moonshine," as if 
they were anchored to something not only definite, but sure and 
permanent. If there was any institution which was presumed to 
rest on a solid and secure basis, and more than any other repre- 
sented this boasted common sense, prudence, and practical talent, 
it was the bank; and now those very banks are found to be mere 
reeds shaken by the wind. Scarcely one in the land has kept its 
promise. It would seem as if you only need live forty years in any 
age of this world to see its most promising government become the 
government of Kansas, and banks nowhere. Not merely the Brook 
Farm and Fourierite communities, 4 but now the community gen- 
erally has failed. But there is the moonshine still, serene, benef- 
icent, and unchanged. Hard times, I say, have this value, among 
others, that they show us what such promises are worth where 
the sure banks are. I heard some merchant praised the other day 
because he had paid some of his debts, though it took nearly all 
he had (why, I've done as much as that myself many times, and 
a little more), and then gone to board. What if he has? I hope he's 
got a good boarding place and can pay for it. It's not everybody 
that can. However, in my opinion, it is cheaper to keep house 
i.e., if you don't keep too big a one. 

Men will tell you sometimes that "money's hard." That shows it 
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was not made to eat, I say. Only think of a man in this new world, 
in his log cabin, in the midst of a corn and potato patch, with a 
sheep fold on one side, talking about money being hard! So are 
flints hard; there is no alloy in them. What has that to do with his 
raising his food, cutting his wood (or breaking it), keeping indoors 
when it rains, and, if need be, spinning and weaving his clothes? 
Some of those who sank with the steamer the other day found out 
that money was heavy, too. Think of a man's priding himself on 
this kind of wealth, as if it greatly enriched him. As if one strug- 
gling in midocean with a bag of gold on his back should gasp out, 
"I am worth a hundred thousand dollars." I see them struggling 
just as ineffectually on dry land; nay, even more hopelessly, for, 
in the former case, rather than sink, they will finally let the bag 
go, but in the latter they are pretty sure to hold and go down 
with it. I see them swimming about in their greatcoats, collecting 
their rents, really getting their dues, drinking bitter draughts 
which only increase their thirst, becoming more and more water- 
logged, till finally they sink plumb down to the bottom. But enough 
of this. 

Have you ever read Ruskin's books? If not, I would recommend 
you to try the second and third volumes (not parts) of his Modern 
Painters. I am now reading the fourth, and have read most of his 
other books lately. They are singularly good and encouraging, 
though not without crudeness and bigotry. The themes in the 
volumes referred to are Infinity, Beauty, Imagination, Love of 
Nature, etc. all treated in a very living manner. I am rather sur- 
prised by them. It is remarkable that these things should be said 
with reference to painting chiefly, rather than literature. The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, too, is made of good stuff; but, as E 
remember, there is too much about art in it for me and the Hotten- 
tots. We want to know about matters and things in general. Our 
house is as yet a hut. 

You must have been enriched by your solitary walk over the 
mountains. I suppose that I feel the same awe when on their sum- 
mits that many do on entering a church. To see what kind of earth 
that is on which you have a house and garden somewhere, per- 
chance! It is equal to the lapse of many years. You must ascend 
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a mountain to learn your relation to matter, and so to your own 
body, for it is at home there, though you are not. It might have 
been composed there, and will have no farther to go to return to 
dust there than in your garden; but your spirit inevitably comes 
away and brings your body with it, if it lives. Just as awful really, 
and as glorious, is your garden. See how I can play with my fingers! 
They are the funniest companions I have ever found. Where did 
they come from? What strange control I have over them! Who am 
I? What are they those little peaks? call them Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Lafayette. What is the matter? My fingers ten, I say. Why, 
erelong, they may form the topmost crystal of Mount Washington. 
I go up there to see my body's cousins. There are some fingers, 
toes, bowels, etc., that I take an interest in, and therefore I am 
interested in all their relations. 

Let me suggest a theme for you: to state to yourself precisely 
and completely what that walk over the mountains amounted to 
for you returning to this essay again and again, until you are 
satisfied that all that was important in your experience is in it. 
Give this good reason to yourself for having gone over the moun- 
tains, for mankind is ever going over a mountain. Don't suppose 
that you can tell it precisely the first dozen times you try, but at 
'em again, especially when, after a sufficient pause, you suspect 
that you are touching the heart or summit of the matter, reiterate 
your blows there, and account for the mountain to yourself. Not 
that the story need be long, but it will take a long while to make 
it short. It did not take very long to get over the mountain, you 
thought, but have you got over it indeed? If you have been to the 
top of Mount Washington, let me ask, what did you find there? 
That is the way they prove witnesses, you know. Going up there 
and being blown on is nothing. We never do much climbing while 
we are there, but we eat our luncheon, etc., very much as at home. 
It is after we get home that we really go over the mountain, if 
ever. What did the mountain say? What did the mountain do? 

I keep a mountain anchored off eastward a little way, which I 
ascend in my dreams both awake and asleep. Its broad base spreads 
over a village or two, which do not know it; neither does it know 
them, nor do I when I ascend it. I can see its general outline as 
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plainly now in my mind as that of Wachusett. I do not invent in 
the least, but state exactly what I see. I find that I go up it when 
I am light-footed and earnest. It ever smokes like an altar with its 
sacrifice. I am not aware that a single villager frequents it or 
knows of it. I keep this mountain to ride instead of a horse. 

Do you not mistake about seeing Moosehead Lake from Mount 
Washington? That must be about one hundred and twenty miles 
distant, or nearly twice as far as the Atlantic, which last some 
doubt if they can see thence. Was it not Umbagog? 

Dr. Solger has been lecturing in the vestry in this town on geog- 
raphy, to Sanborn's scholars, 5 for several months past, at five P.M., 
Emerson and Alcott have been to hear him. I was surprised when 
the former asked me, the other day, if I was not going to hear 
Dr. Solger. What, to be sitting in a meetinghouse cellar at that 
time of day, when you might possibly be outdoors! I never thought 
of such a thing. What was the sun made for? If he does not prize 
daylight, I do. Let him lecture to owls and dormice. He must be 
a wonderful lecturer indeed who can keep me indoors at such an 
hour, when the night is coming in which no man can walk. 

Are you in want of amusement nowadays? Then play a little at 
the game of getting a living. There never was anything equal to it. 
Do it temperately, though, and don't sweat. Don't let this secret 
out, for I have a design against the Opera. OPERA! ! Pass along the 
exclamations, devil. k 

Now is the time to become conversant with your woodpile (this 
comes under "Work for the Month") and be sure you put some 
warmth into it by your mode of getting it. Do not consent to be 
passively warmed. An intense degree of that is the hotness that 
is threatened. But a positive warmth within can withstand the 
fiery furnace, as the vital heat of a living man can withstand the 
heat that cooks meat. 

k [Exclamation points and printer's devil.] 
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GNAW YOUR BONE l 

I am glad to hear that any words of mine, though spoken so 
long ago that I can hardly claim identity with their author, have 
reached you. It gives me pleasure because I have, therefore, reason 
to suppose that I have uttered what concerns men, and that it is 
not in vain that man speaks to man. This is the value of literature. 
Yet those days are so distant, in every sense, that I have had to 
look at that page again to learn what was the tenor of my thoughts 
then. I should value that article, however, if only because it was 
the occasion of your letter. 

I do believe that the outwaird and the inward life correspond; 
that if any should succeed to live a higher life, others would not 
know of it; that difference and distance are one. To set about 
living a true life is to go a journey to a distant country, gradually 
to find ourselves surrounded by new scenes and men; and as long 
as the old are around me, I know that I am not in any true sense 
living a new or a better life. The outward is only the outside of 
that which is within. Men are not concealed under habits, but are 
revealed by them; they are their true clothes. I care not how curi- 
ous a reason they may give for their abiding by them. Circum- 
stances are not rigid and unyielding, but our habits are rigid. We 
a*e apt to speak vaguely sometimes, as if a divine life were to be 
grafted on to, or built over, this present as a suitable foundation. 
This might do if we could so build over our old life as to exclude 
from it all the warmth of our affection and addle it, as the thrush 
builds over the cuckoo's egg and lays her own atop and hatches 
that only; but the fact is, we so there is the partition hatch 
them both, and the cuckoo's always by a day first and that young 
bird crowds the young thrushes out of the nest. No. Destroy the 
cuckoo's egg or build a new nest. 

Change is change. No new life occupies the old bodies; they de- 
cay. It is born, and grows, and flourishes. Men very pathetically 
inform the old, accept and wear it. Why put up with the almshourc 

1 fThorcau's first letter to Harrison Blake at Worcester. Dated: Concuid, 
March 27, 184*5.1 
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when you may go to heaven? It is embalming, no more. Let alone 
your ointments and your linen swathes and go into an infant's 
body. You see in the catacombs of Egypt the result of that experi- 
ment that is the end of it. 

I do believe in simplicity. It is astonishing as well as sad how 
many trivial affairs even the wisest man thinks he must attend to 
in a day, how singular an affair he thinks he must omit. When the 
mathematician would solve a difficult problem, he first frees the 
equation of all encumbrances and reduces it to its simplest terms. 
So simplify the problem of life, distinguish the necessary and the 
real. Probe the earth to see where your main roots run. I would 
stand upon facts. Why not see use our eyes? Do men know noth- 
ing? I know many men who, in common things, are not to be de- 
ceived; who trust no moonshine; who count their money correctly, 
and know how to invest it; who are said to be prudent and know- 
ing; who yet will stand at a desk the greater part of their lives, as 
cashiers in bunks, and glimmer and rust and finally go out there. 
If they know anything, what under the sun do they do that for? 
Do they know what bread is? or what it is for? Do they know 
what life is? If they knew something, the places which know them 
now would know them no more forever. 

This, our respectable daily life, in which the man of common 
sense, the Englishman of the world, stands so squarely and on 
which our institutions are founded, is in fact the veriest illusion, 
and will vanish like the baseless fabric of a vision; but that faint 
glimmer of reality which sometimes illuminates the darkne^ of 
daylight for all men reveals something more solid and enduring 
than adamant, which is in fact the cornerstone of the world. 

Men cannot conceive of a state of things so fair that it cannot 
be realized. Can any man honestly consult his experience and say 
that it is so? Have we any facts to appeal to when \ve say that our 
dreams are premature? Did you ever hear of a man who had 
striven all his life faithfully and singly toward an object and in 
no measure obtained it? If a man constantly aspires, is he no* 
elevated? Did ever a man try heroism, magnanimity, truth, sin- 
cerity, and find that there was no advantage in them that it was 
a vain endeavor? Of course we do not expect that our paradise 
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will be a garden. We know not what we ask. To look at literature 
how many fine thoughts has every man had! how few fine 
thoughts are expressed! Yet we never have a fantasy so subtile 
and ethereal but that talent merely, with more resolution and 
faithful persistency, after a thousand failures, might fix and en- 
grave it in distinct and enduring words, and we should see that 
our dreams are the solidest facts that we know. But I speak not 
of dreams. 

What can be expressed in words can be expressed in life. 

My actual life is a fact, in view of which I have no occasion 
to congratulate myself; but for my faith and aspiration I have 
respect. It is from these that I speak. Every man's position is in 
fact too simple to be described. I have sworn no oath. I have no 
designs on society, or nature, or God. I am simply what I am, or 
I begin to be that. I live in the present. I only remember the past, 
and anticipate the future. I love to live. I love reform better than 
its modes. There is no history of how bad became better. I believe 
something, and there is nothing else but that. I know that I am. 
I know that another is who knows more than I, who takes interest 
in me, whose creature, and yet whose kindred, in one sense, am I. 
I know that the enterprise is worthy. I know that things work 
well. I have heard no bad news. 

As for positions, combinations, and details what are they? In 
dear weather, when we look into the heavens, what do we see but 
the sky and die sun? 

If you would convince a man that he does wrong, do right. But 
do not care to convince him. Men will believe what they see. Let 
them see. 

Pursue, keep up with, circle round and round your life, as a dog 
does his master's chaise. Do what you love. Know your own bone; 
gnaw at it, bury it, unearth it, and gnaw it still. Do not be too 
moral. You may cheat yourself out of much life so. Aim above 
morality. Be not simply good; be good for something. All fables, 
indeed, have their morals; but the innocent enjoy the story. Let 
nothing come between you and the light. Respect men and brothers 
only. When you travel to the Celestial City, carry no letter of 
introduction. When you knock, ask to see God none of the 
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servants. In what concerns you much, do not think that you have 
companions: know that you are alone in the world. 

Thus I write at random. I need to see you, and I trust I shall, to 
correct my mistakes. Perhaps you have some oracles for me. 



NOTES 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

1. The Mexican War (1846-1848) began as the result of the 
claim of the United States to the southern part of Texas. It resulted 
in Mexico's cession to the United States of California, New Mexico, 
and that part of Texas which lies north of the Rio Grande. The war 
was heavily supported by the southern states and was thought by the 
abolitionists to have been instigated by southern imperialists to 
increase slave territory. 

2. William Paley (1743-1805): English philosopher and divine 
and one of the early representatives of the English Utilitarian 
school. The chapter referred to is from his The Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1785). 

3. A thrust at the fraternal society known as Odd Fellows. There 
had been much agitation in general against secret societies, and 
Thoreau also makes some gibes at the ritual and paraphernalia of 
the Masons. 

4. Samuel Hoar (1778-1856), an eminent lawyer and a member 
of the United States House of Representatives (1835-1837), had 
been sent by the Governor of Massachusetts to test, before a 
federal court, the laws of South Carolina which made it possible 
to seize a Negro seaman on a Massachusetts ship and imprison him. 
The South Carolina legislature ordered Hoar expelled. 

5. A reference to Le mie prigioni by Silvio Pellico (1788-1854), 
Italian poet, which tells of his imprisonment by the Austrian gov- 
ernment. 

6. Daniel Webster (1782-1852): Leading constitutional lawyer 
and orator. He was one of the foremost members of the Whig 
Party and was known as the "great defender of the Constitution." 
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WHERE I LIVED AND WHAT I LIVED FOR 

1. Marcus Porcius Cato (234-149 B.C.), "Cato the Elder," at- 
tempted to restore the high morals and simplicity of life of earlier 
daj'S. De re rusticd, or De agricultura, is his major work. The Bos- 
ton Cultivator was an agricultural journal of Thoreau's time. 

2. The reference here is probably to the "Ode to Dejection" by 
the English poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). 

3. The Harivansa is a Sanskrit poem, one of the sacred books of 
the Hindus. 

4. The scene of the first encounter between British troops and 
American revolutionists in April, 1775. 

5. Damodara Misru, an eleventh-century Sanskrit poet. 

6. The Vedas are four books of doctrinal poetry, hymns, and the 
like, of ancient India. 

7. The Nilomcter is actually an instrument for measuring the 
height of the Nile in flood, but here Thoreau is making a play on 
words by contrasting "nil" with "real." 

THE SHIPWRECK 



1. Unfolding the Doctrine and Discipline of Human Culture by 
Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), one of the leading New Eng- 
land Transcendentalists. Thoreau was friendly with the Alcott 
family in Concord. Amos 7 daughter Louisa May Alcott (1832- 
1888) later became famous for her books for children. 

2. Captain Bartholomew Gosnold (d. 1607): British navigator 
who commanded an expedition which touched the coast of Maine 
in 1602. He was also one of the commanders of the expedition which 
brought the first settlers to Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 

3. William Kidd (1645?-! 701): Scotch navigator and reputed 
pirate. 



NOTES l6l 

SUNDAY 

1. The William Ellery Channing here quoted was an associate 
of Thoreau, Emerson, and Hawthorne. He was a nephew of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing (1780-1842), founder of the Unitarian 
Church. 

2. Thoreau 's etymology is correct. "Yankee" is a term created 
from the Indian corruption of "English," as pronounced by either 
the French or the Dutch. 

3. John Evelyn (1620-1706): English Royalist and government 
official, famous as a diarist, and also a distinguished horticulturist. 

4. The Society Islands, the best known of which is Tahiti, are 
in the South Pacific. 

5. Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772): Swedish scientist and 
religious writer. His followers formed a religious sect known as the 
Church of New Jerusalem. 

6. Michael Drayton (1563-1631): English poet. The others re- 
ferred to in this paragraph are: Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), the 
English lexicographer; Thomas Browne (1605-1682), English phy- 
sician and writer; and Francis Beaumont (1584-1616), Eliza- 
bethan dramatist. 

7. The major work of John Bunyan (1628-1688), English 
preacher and writer. 

8. Richard Baxter (1615-1691): English Puritan preacher, au- 
thor of Call to the Unconverted (1657) and A Holy Commonwealth 
(1659), which indirectly influenced Puritan thought in Massa- 
chusetts. John Eliot (1604-1690) : Massachusetts preacher, author 
of Christian Commonwealth (1660), which expressed the basic 
ideas of Puritan thought; also known for his work among the In- 
dians and called "the Apostle to the Indians." 

9. Daniel Gookin (1612-1678): Superintendent of the Indians 
in early Massachusetts and later major general of Massachusetts 
militia troops. 

10. John Winthrop (1588-1649): Puritan and first governor 
of Massachusetts (1629-1649). The Journal here referred to is 
also known as a History of New England. 
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11. Miantonimo (1565?-! 643): Chief of the Narraganset In- 
dians and martyr in the Pequot War. 

12. Bunker Hill, Massachusetts: Site of a strategic battle (June 
1 7> *775) fa the American Revolution. 

13. Captain John Smith (1580-1631): Explorer and leader of 
the Virginia Colony. 

14. Ben Jonson ( 1573 ?-i 637) : English playwright and poet. 

15. Wolofs: A Negro tribe of the Sudan. 

16. John Aubrey (1626-1697): English antiquary and author 
of Miscellanies (1696), a collection of ghost stories and folklore; 
and of Minutes of Lives (first published in 1813), portrayals of 
Bacon, Milton, Raleigh, Hobbes, and others, including those per- 
sons whom Thoreau mentions later on in this paragraph. 



WALKING 

1. William Wordsworth (1770-1850): English poet laureate 

(1843). 

2. Carolus Linnaeus [Carl von Linne] (1707-1778): Swedish 
botanist and founder of modern systematic botany. 



SELECTED FAMILIAR LETTERS 

1. Elizabeth Hoar was the daughter of Samuel Hoar (cf. Note 
4, "Civil Disobedience," p. 159). The other persons mentioned in 
this paragraph are all members of Ralph Waldo Emerson's family: 
Lucy Brown was the sister of Lidian Emerson; Edith and Ellen 
were Emerson's daughters; Haven Emerson, his nephew; and 
Madam Ruth Emerson, his mother. 

2. Amos Bronson Alcott, cf. "Shipwreck," Note i, p. 160. 
Horace Greeley (1811-1872), American journalist and founder of 
the New York Tribune, was a prominent abolitionist, supporter 
of the Civil War and afterward of universal suffrage, and, in 1872, 
unsuccessful candidate for president. Henry Ward Beecher (1813- 
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1887), prominent clergyman of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, lectured widely throughout the country. Walt Whitman 
(1819-1892) was born on Long Island, New York, and moved 
in 1823 to Brooklyn, where he was living at the time of this and 
the next letter. 

3. The panic of 1857. 

4. Brook Farm, in West Roxbury, Massachusetts, was the site 
of a socialist experiment (1841-1847) in which a group of promi- 
nent Americans was very active. It was modeled after the plan of 
the French social scientist Frangois Marie Charles Fourier (1772- 

1837). 

5. Reinhold Solger, Ph.D., a very intellectual and well-taught 
Prussian, who was one of the lecturers for a year or two at my 
"Concord School," the successor of the Concord "Academy," in 
which the children of the Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne, Hoar, and 
Ripley families were taught. F. B. Sanborn, in his edition of Fa- 
miliar Letters of Henry David Thoreau, Boston, 1894. 



